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Beemuning of the Sixty-Ninth Toltive. 


MAGAZINE. 


With the June number is begun the Sixty-ninth Volume of Hanr- 
pER’S MAGAZINE. After a development of thirty-four years, this Maga 
zine stands forth fully recognized as one of the most popular and most 
representative of American institutions, Its law of selection and growth 
has been from the first determined by its original scheme as a magazine 
designed to meet the wants of the people—those wants which are in the 
line of their aspiratious ; and to the supremacy of that law the enterprise 
of its publishers, the judgment of its editors, and the offerings of its con- 
tributors have been simply tributary. Conducted upon this principle, 
the Magazine has maintained the simplicity and breadth of its dominant 
purpose, never appealing to prejudice—of clique, sect, party, or section— 
but being always the reflex and the index of the people's progress in taste 
and culture. 


Harrers Monruty 


In its development the Magazine has kept steadfastly to the Ameri- 
can type, and it is because of this that it has met with so hespitable a 
reception in England and wherever the English language is spoken. In 
every Evglish home it represents America and what is best in American 
literature and art. Even when the subjects treated in its pages are Eu- 
ropean, they are most frequently presented as seen by American eyes, 
and illustrated by American artists. It is, however, only a titting re- 
sponse to the cordial reception given to the Magazine in Great Britain, 
that the best English writers and artists are accorded alike generous 
hospitality in its pages and in the homes of Americans. This inter- 
national character, in no way disturbing the American type, is one of 
the most notable features of the Magazine. In WILLIAM BLack’s ‘ Ju- 
dith Shakespeare’ we have the most brilliant English novel of the season, 
illustrated by E. A. ABBEY, the most original of American draughtsmen. 
And side by side with it is ‘ Nature’s Serial Story,’ by the most pepular 
of American novelists, illustrated by WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON and 
FREDERIC DIELMAN, each, in his field, unsurpassed. Thus, in all th .< 
concerns literature and art, HARPER’S MAGAZINE has brought tLe 
great English-speaking peoples nearer together in generous sympathy, 
the same time that it has incited an equally generous rivalry. The insti- 
tutions of these two peoples of the same race are such, in their popular 
relations, that they can never be considered separately ; and the treat- 
ment of these institutions, in these relations, is a prominent feature of the 
Magazine. 

Colonel Higginson’s American History Series will be concluded in the 
July Number. It will be followed, in the August Number, by a series of 
papers by the Rev. TREADWELL WALDEN, entitled ‘‘The Great Hall of 
William Rufus.” giving a panoramic view of English history as asso- 
ciated with Westminster Hall, with fine portraits and other illustrations. 

In the same Number Mr. GEorGE H. BovGutTon will begin a new 
series of ‘‘ Artist Strolls in Holland,” with illustrations from his own 
drawings, and from those of Mr. E. A. ABBEY and Mr. J. E. RoGEers. 


The series of Engravings from Great Pictures—including old and 
modern masterpieces—by Mr. W. B. CLosson, will be continued from 
time to time. 


Among the especially seasonable articles to appear in early num- 


bers wil: be “Summer Resorts on the St. Lawrence,” by ANNIE 
HOWELLS FRECHETTE, illustrated by HENRY SanpDHAM: ‘* Trou- 


ville” and ‘‘ Norman Fisher Folk,” by Mary Gay HtUMPHREYs, 
illustrated by C. S. REINHART; and other illustrated papers, including 
“‘ Salt Lake City,” by ERNEST INGERSOLL, ‘‘ A Run Ashore at Queens 
town,” by WILLIAM H. RIDEING, “ The Gateway of Boston,” by WIL- 
LIAM H. RIDEING, ‘‘ A Day with Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew,” etc. 


Published by HARPER & 








Harpers Monthly Magazine 


FOR JUNE 
CONTAINS 

BY THE RIVER. ¥rontisy HMlustration for Sixt 
Part of ** Judith Shakespeare ir aN . A. Abbey 

BIARRITZ. By Lucy C. |! \\ 
tions by C. S. Reinhart. 

THE NORTH SHOR! \ Des N 
Shore of Lake Superior, By John A. But Hilustrn 

THE NEW YORK CUSTOM U Sd K 
Wheatley. Lllustrated. 

SHEFFIELD. By Wilham H.R 4 S 

TRANSCRIPTS FROM NATUR? Ry W 
Sharp. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons 

THE GREAT WESTERN MARCH By L.Ww. 
ginson. With full page Portraits of John Quincy Adams a Jobn 
C. Calhoun 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE—VI. By William Black 

NATURE'S SERIAL STOR Y—I By E. P. R 
Illustrated by William Hamilton Gibson and Fredenck Dieiman., 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT CINCINSA By W 
M. Dickson. 

SHORT STORIES 

A HUMBLE ROMANCE. By Marv E. Wilkins. 
THE DAGGER. A Story of the Time of Sextus Pompey. By Jobn 

Macmullev, With an Illustration by Alfred Fredericks, 
‘ACE SHERWOOD. The One Virginia Witch. By John Esten 

ri Dir M. Craik and I se 4 ( Mi 
toL 

EDITV {S¥ CHA/ZR: Clubs in Court.— Kinder 
garten forthe Blind.—The Copyright Question in Congress.—Dan 


Mr. Gladstone. 
{X Y Ri CC IR D 
TOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


gers from Firein Flats. 
EDITORS LITER. 
EDI] 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ; . Per Vear $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . .  . . «ss G00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, : 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, : ‘ 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Numiers), ; é ‘ ; 10 OO 
Postage free to adi subsov vs in the United States or Canada, 


BROTHERS, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unlesa made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation. | 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — = 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines $20 each insertion; ‘ith —— 
choice of page, $27. — 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. —" 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as|— 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— _— 
comprised tn THLE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THe NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand: and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, ctostng st 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estatdishea 1840, 


M ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Decoration. 
Nf 2588S. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior wees Yo 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


Wee MANTELS “AND MIRRORS, 
/ Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
etc, T. B. STEWART & Co. 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


YOR SALE —A FINE COPY OF STU- 

art’s Equestrian P Lnialy of Washington, now 
inthe Art Museum at Boston, executed by the late Al- 
van ‘wy r, a Boston artist of reputation many years 
since. A duplicate copy by the same artist received a 
gold medal at the Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association in 1837, and the fa- 
vorable judgment of competent critics. The canvas 





measures 9 ft. x 6 ft, and isin excellent —_- For 
price or view of painting address, or apply t 
MRS. LYDIA E. FISHER, 
Dedham, Mass, 


Prozesstonal. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jerse 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mirvet SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 


nme rior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, aa newt States; secoiid, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, 
ILACK H. a "Sc “TOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. CHARLFS G. BARTL ETT, _Prine 2 pal. — 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 

] ISS 1SABELLA WHITE'S School for 
Z Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
oe Portland, 51 High Street. 

M RS. THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 

French School for young ladies and chil- 
ren. 

Third year begins September 2 
limite d to four. 


Boarding scholars 





MASSACHUSETTS, - Boston. 


yes TON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean. EpMunD H. BEennetTT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


f* STITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y.— 
Regular four-year courses in Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, etc. Students 
are also admitted to partial or special courses. Next 
school year begins Sept. 20,1884. Entrance examina- 
tions—at Boston, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Lonis, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—May 29 and 30,9 4.M. For 


particulars, apply to 
WEBSTER WELLS, Secretary. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 

NSTIT UTE o TE CHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 

mistry, Architecture ete. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHCSETTS, Boston. 
IREPARATION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Colleges by 
E. R. HU UWPHREYS, LI..D, 
Seven pupils by separate pe rsonal instruction, 

Dr. Humphreys will be at home during ten weeks of 
the Summer Vacation, reading with Sophomore and 
Freshman candidates. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 
. He has successfully prepared for Harvard in 16 years 
131 candidates. 

2. In each of the present four Classes there are members 
in good standing prepared by him. 

3. Five of his former pupils will graduate in June, all 
creditably, one in high Classical Honors. 

4. During the same period he has prepared for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.) 17 students, and 25 for other 
American Colleges. 

Address 
129 W. CHESTER PARK, BosToN, 
April 25, 1884. 


aut MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. s 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
rms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


~ 


E. R. HUMPHREYS. 





MAss ACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 16 Registon Pi P 
P= PARATION FOR THE JINSTT- 
tute of Technology. Private School 
ALBERT,HALE. 








| 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. . P r 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and general course in English Stud 
les and Mode ‘rm Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASS¢CHUSETTs, Cambridge. 

\7h JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
d Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
lars. 

MAsSACHUSETTs, Greenfield : ‘ 
P Wome ECT HILL S¢ ‘HOOL for Young 
Women. Established in L569. . Parsons, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 

(,*OTON SCHOOL FOR 

7 limited number of scholars will be 
autumn. 

ror particulars, address 

ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Episcopal Theol. School, C ambridge, Mass. 


BOYS. — A 


taken in the 





M ASSAC HUSETTsS, Plymouth. : , 
] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
L Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
Septe mber 1 


MASSACHU ‘SETTS, Quincy. areca 

DAMS ACADEM Y.—Third term began 

April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


~M ASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A he sans 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

n n applic ation. GEORGE F, MILLs, Prine ipal 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgew ater. ; 

f OWARD COLLEGIATE Tnstitute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 

Women. Address the Principa 

ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 

Graduate of Sadaibnene S ‘oll. Boston U niv., and 
Ne wnham Coll, C ambridge, England 


MicarGan, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientifie School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. Sc HROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
4 a MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pp ennsy Ivania Kallroad. 
The school w ill open Septe mber 12. 


NEw JERSEY, Newton, Sussex Co. 
OME FOR CHILDREN IN THE 
Country.—A lady wishes to take entire charge 
of and to instruct, if desired,a limited number of cbil- 
dren at her home ‘during the summe r, or for a longer 
period. Large house, fifteen minutes walk from depot: 
twenty acres of land, Perfectly healthy oe ad 
particulars address P. O. Box 225 
Refers, by pe rmission, to Bishop of New Jersey, Rec 
tor of Christ Church, Newton, and others. 
New York, Canandaigua. 
fxm HIL ia a Home- Sc hool for Boy Se 
Number limited to 12. Terms $600. For circu 
lars, addre “ss Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, 


New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co, 
OUNTRY HOME,.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 52, Nanuet, N. 
NEw Yor«, Poughkeepsie. 
Z7ASSAR COLLEGE.—A FULL COL- 
lege course for women, with special and pre 
paratory courses and courses of Music and Art. Ten 
professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, Observa- 
tory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific co!lections, 
with eve ry tacility for f e omple te liberal education. 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


Af 


me “NEW YORK, Salem. 
PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


T 
Ss School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


NEW YORK, Suspe nsion Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
Ww “ILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
New York, Syracuse. 
"EBLE SCHOOTL.— BOARDING 


School for Girls. Under the supervision of the 
v. F. D. Huntington, S. T. * a ABE'S oO 
JACKSON, — 





Rt. Re 





NEw YORK, Utica. 

i} RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for ian 
l Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883, Applications should be made early. 

PENNSYL VANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty- fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883, 
PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Norwood . Avenue 
Chestnut HiiL 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 











Virerta, University of Virginia. 
[ TNIVERSITY OF VIRGIN/IA.—Sum- 
mer Law Lectures (nine weekly) begin 10th July, 
188t,and end 10th September. For circulars apply (P. 
O. University of Va.) to JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. 
and Stat. Law. 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Rarlinge. 


TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
To pees Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, M 
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Cornell University. 
COURSESIN AbHantic Miuttal 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, nm ) Y 
— —— PACTACE EPIC 4 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 4i F de INSI RANG | COMPANY 
CLV 


IL ENGINEERING, 





OFFICE OF THE 





AND ARCHITECTURE. 7); ’ ] ] - : 
o/y 9)? New ¥ K anuary 24, INN4 
ee es Ne Gorman . [/ oO. 
EX TRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN ATO A. M., JUNE oe ] Trustees, in f f F searte 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. the | na P rth ww & 
For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, containing full stat a - . : ‘ ; } 1 ofits affairs f Lsf ws 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of Silversmiths, announce that they Ir tmson Marts ska f 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, i , Ban st as man, & et in NN St 
ete., and for special information, apply to h ive remove d to tiv Ne \ Build- I son . ark Y 
THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ino erecte Far tham he - 
CT¢ CC © cies a 1¢ 2) t 
Seal nine eh ing erected for them, at the cor- | porary ’ : : 


. - 1) on . 
aa i> Gault Za oat cae eR nero yrOAAW. an N netecnth 
ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, r of Broadway and Nincteentl | pyonume marked om from ts 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinte on os _- oo . - a renee er, IN 
dents, grade teachers. 8 spectalis sts with eahinus ta © en. Stree t, where they otfer an UN- | Losses paid during the s 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. : : 


usually attractive stock of Setuene ab 


WVants. Bilin Si .° = i 
eee ee ee C VO i AFCS 
HARVARD GRADUATE, Classica a > OUVE! al ? Tr) mpany has the f rhe A 
master in a Church Boarding-se hool, desires to Init bod ne we tat \ \ 
teach Latin and Greek in acity High School or Church : 1 - . - . 7” 
day-school, Fast or West. Will assist in English. exclusively ot their OWN Manu- 
French, and German. Successfulin New England Hig ¢ 
Schools. Able disciplinarian ; accurate scholar; a tte rr m - “a F 1] aie Keal Estat t t . 
teach. Highest references, including he ad maste ad facture ; als >a full assortment oat , .. : ' ; 
dress “A t * care « ation, 
. 7 : ] >? h*r t va . 
. = 2 se a a 1 oe e Cll- oO orhan Le - 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR SPEAKING | ©! the well-known Gorham Plat- | ccayin tank 
rs French and German, experienced in European . lawe , — 
travel, would accompany or take charge of a small ¢ d \\ arte j Amount $ ‘ 
party to Furope three or four months, | 
For particulars, address | 
“A. M.,” care Nation, | a Ape 


d MEMBER OF THE INCOMING SE- | _ shes-aprartnaodiee tings Se ee aaa 


nior Class in Amherst College wants J pas on egal repr 


as private tutor during the coming long ‘ation. t; VS I] wi U IR k — February 
Satisfactory references. Address JASON HINMAN, a7 bg 4 ~ pg, TF The statas ng ‘ — on ex. - 


43 


Amherst, Mass. 


re t at wa t t . ‘ 
/ SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF LA NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, representatives, on a ‘fier Tuesday 
Ps tin, Greek,and German, a college graduate, and } ‘ next, f ‘ atea st { 
a good disciplinarian, desires an engagement to begin , , ) — . : ns 
with the coming year. Has held his prese ut post ition Meta: QAMa / OMrCEéCLA@N La MPS, CLC. . . : pece i tat t ‘ ' 
more than five years. Address | i bar nt al t 
P. 0. Box 353, Philadelphia, Pa. = \ . ; € tort . ‘ 
Fine Cl, Jee Anentirely new assorttr nt s 
] SUCCESSEUL TEACHER (Harvard f the chotcest productions of | ca™med | aot pany, for the year ending 
if Graduate) desires a position as tutorduring the Paris. Vienna. Berlin. at “— s SS " rt ites w * 
summer PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, ryote] Sof cand te sat 9 : ft Tuesday sixth of May next 
Winchendon, Mass. Mantel Sets. Pe Sa: eee ae 
us With creat care this season By o7 rott ‘ 


] SPECIALIST IN CLASSICAL PHI-| Artistic Bronzcs. ie een en Neh pave tock eee 


lology, an experienced teacher, who has stud * showrooms, which have beet 
ied three ye ars in the Graduate Department of Harvard fitted up with spectal regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro. | ‘. 
University, desiresa position, Address 4 iets p , ~ . 
auctions, t i Ins[> tion of which a « Puls nvit 
Cambridge, Mi coe ctions, an it »an ins} t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tion is extended nes Roya is George Bliss 
TEACHER (Harvard Graduate) wishes Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique irles Dennis, Jas e Forest, WH. HM 
if afew summer pupils. Referencesgiven. Please and modern, in great variety and elegan of workmalr \ ur Ww H.» ‘ Jor Howlett 
address “ H.,"’ Box 180, Taunton, Mass. shi has Lever has. H. Ruas VW 1 H. Webs 
WASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., a Soe ae a Te 
—A Harvard graduite of 188i, previously success 8356 and S38 Broadway and 18th Street, 8. \ ’ am H. Fogg, Da Lat Horace Gray 
ful in New England, now Greek master in a chureh t oS br. W s 











boarding-school for boys, desires to teach Classies in a ‘3 2. 7 nt tt 
chureb day-school or city high school,Kast or West. Will \ 
assist in English, French, and German. Able discip)i ‘ . W Sturgis Adolph Le ‘ 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach. Highest rete ker Ike Field } t. B. Mir n 
rences, including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care \ < , “yo 
of the Nation. ‘ sia as. H. Marshall 
| a NCIPAI. WANTED FOR A FIRST. > . t 
ass piivate school within three hours of New \ NNIS.\ r tent 
York. Net annual inc ‘ome $4,500, Price $6,000, school \ i.) RI i Vice-President 
more prosperous than ever be fore. Ap} iy to A = — od 
A. LOVELL & CO., sachanencascidncal — 
16 Astor Place, New York. | 
PesiTion WANTED for a hizghly-edu- | . y 
cated gentleman as teacher of singing and culti \ \Y 
vation of the voice, also of languages, in a school or a I 
private. " 
Address, under “ B. A. J.,”’ this office. , 
YE PROFESSOR OF LATIN (4AR- ; LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED 
vard graduate) in a College of recognized stand t \ FE AND RED CHECK FROM @5 PER ROLL OF 
ing is Open to an engagement for the coming year. 4° YARDS, OR 1 PER YARI 
Would teach Greek or Latin, or both. For references we } NE 
and reasons for change, address “ E.," P.O. Box S658, Nt ANCY PATTERN N AVL. THE NEW COLOE 
Boston, Mass. NGS FROM @8 PER RKOLI i0 YARD 
! c. PER YAI 
WE HARVARD ANNEX.—GR. - D 
ates and students desire places as teachers. 
( ‘lassics and otber specialties. Apply to ~“ il 
ARTAUR GILMAN, Waterhouse St., Cambridge, Mass Sh > a r nN a 
’ uX Cc c 
lV’ ANTED.—A Graduate of Exeter wh 3 
has passed ten years abroad, and is familiar AT LOW PRICES 
with Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and German, wishes 7 = sane Resa e: , \ | } S 
upils to travel in Europe. Best references. Acdress ine White French (hina Dinner Sete, 149 pes $ , | 1) Ve ( 2 ; : 
map gt ey BH White French China Tea Sets. 44 pieces EXE an 13th i. ‘ 
; = ‘ and Fren a Sets. 44 pes ‘ 
pT ry ~yoprr ’ = " rat rene > Tea . oe : 
lV ANTED—PRIVATE PUPILS FOR , “4 ty pea Sets, 44 | AS OO 1841 1841 
the coming year by pill A Keke Secon ore 14 ‘ ‘ « rp? 7 Ar A F ; 
wits emeaniguen City references. Address L., care of ated Parlor iene Ww S. DAVIS, JR.” CINCINNA T1 
Publisher of the Nation, ALSO, ALL Ds : 
: Illustrated Cats ifree on | CELEBRATED DIAMOND HAMS 
7E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE | *blication. Est 
Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure HADLEY'S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City and Breakfast Bacon 
California Wine, price $5. SONOMA WINE AND Orders securely packed and placed on Car or Steamer Fy tH : , 
BRANDY CO., 30 Warren Street, New York. free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. Money Order. Sold by leading Grocers. 
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Rare Fengravings and Etch- 
ngs. 

A very large collection of 
choice prints, both old and mo- 
dern. 

American publishers for Sey- 
mour Haden, Joscph Pennell, 
and other eminent E:tchers. Just 
published: “ A Summer A fter- 
noon,” etched by Peter Moran— 
a fine, effective landscape, with 
cattle. Artist's Proofs, $15.00 
cach. 

Frederick Keppel & Ca, 
23 £. 16th St., N. ¥. 


r , . or, > ca 
INVESTORS 
SHOULD CONFER WITH THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

First-Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con- 
sult Tnird Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence. 
Kan. Security large. Interest promptly paid. Send for 
pamphlet with testimonials, sample forms, ete. 

F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. HART, | L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J.T. WarNE, V.-Pres.| Auditor. | C.W. GILLETT, Treas. 


/ Pr TVAAAZAR & CGC., 
A. 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. ; 

Ruy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, Britisb, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti- 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 

DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


\ NEW YORK STock FXCHANGE. 


Members } pur_aDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE, 


James Wuirely. Harry ©. Logan. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. Eyre. Henry H. DopGe, Washington, D. C, 
Ww. R. TRAVERS, Specia! Partner. 


ry4 I ¢ , aw a r 

RINCE & WHITELY, 

No, 64 Broadway, New York. 

‘ (180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 539 Fitteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Kailroad se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


Fs paced BROTHERS & CO., 


6569 WALL STREET, 


IsstuzE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. = 

RATES OF PASSAGE ZO LORDOS, HAVRE, AND 
REMEN. 
I. Cabin, $100 to $150; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 


est rates. 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


2 Bowling Green. 


7 a 
Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintinge, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


= r . Th rT 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








NEW BOOKS. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 

A Novel. By F. Marion 

Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ and ‘To Leeward.’ 
16mo, $1.25, 


Crawford, author of ‘ Mr. 
1 vol, 


captivating, and masterly is ‘A Roman Singer.’ '’—The 
Week (Toronto), 

“* Marvelous for its freshness, vivacitv. and vivid por 
trayal of Italian life, the best work and the highest 
flight of fancy Mr. Crawford has yet reached.”—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

. 7 ODaAr “arm prrmvrorarrved 
GOVERNMENT REVENUE. 
Especially the American System: An Argument for In- 
dustrial Freedom against the Fallacies of Free 

Trade. By Ellis H. Roberts. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

For four years Mr. Roberts was a member of the Com 
mittee of Waysand Means in Congress, and studied the 
whole subject of Government Revenue thoroughly. It 
is believed that his treatment of it in this book is so 
full, so able, and so fair-minded that it will not only 
form a very important aid to understanding the Tariff 
question as now presented to the country for conside- 
ration, but will be a standard work on the subject. 

“An important contribution to economic science. 
The argument in favor of protection has not been pre 
sented in a dogmatic way,as a logical and necessary de- 
duction from ingenious theories assumed by book 
writers to be of universal application. The conclusions 
have been based upon the actual experience of nations, 
one especially of the American people.”—N. ¥. Tri 
une, 

“A series of admirably compact and convincing es- 
says on the effect of a protective system in developing 
the productiveness, wealth, and power ofa nation. It 
takes high moral, political, and soclal ground.”—Troy 
(N. Y.) Times. 

“ Elucidating and vindicating with great clearness 
and power the American system of levying a tariff on 
imports for the protection, stimulation, and develop- 
ment of our industrial and productive resources, wealth, 
and prosperity as a nation.”"—Chicago Journal. 


ATHOMEINITALY. 


By E. D. R. Bianciardi. 16mo, $1.25. 

A charming book giving the experiences and observa- 
tions of an American lady who has lived in Italy for 
many years. As a book ot travel and description it will 
please many, while the author's Italian life lends much 
practical value to its suggestions for those who wish to 
reside temporarily in Italy. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


“Summer Tours via the 
Great Lakes.” 


To “ The Yellowstone National Park,” 
Resorts of the Northwest, and 
the Pacific Coast. 
For copies, send stamp to 


T. P. CARPENTER, G. P. A., 
Lake Superior Transit Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


To hovers of English Pale Ale we secommend 
“ Burke’s ” Light Sparkling Pale 
Ale 


as the Finest English Ale Bottled. Refreshing, invigo 
rating, and constituting an et gy tonic while 
slightly stimulating. Easy of digestion. For sale every- 
where. 


EDWARD AND JOHN BURKE, 


Dublin and Liverpool, proprietors of Burke’s Red-Head 
Brand of Stout. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
} ge Catalogues free on application. 


7 WE BUREAU OF REVISION PRE- 
ares authors’ and publishers’ MSS. for the press. 
Tus M. COAN, 110 Kast 56th St., N. Y. City. 
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“Of allMr, Crawford’s works the most interesting, | 





NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GORDON'S NEW BOOK. 

REFLECTIONSIN PALESTINE, 
1883. By Charles George Gordon. With 
Maps. 12mo, 90 cents. 


The London Jimes says: ‘‘ It must command 
the most]respectful attention. The earnestness 
of General Gordon is stamped on every line, 
while his strong and original views are ex- 
pressed with characteristic self-confidence. . . - 
He only knows one book, and that is the Bible ; 
but of the Bible his knowledge is exhaustive 
and profound.” 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—New Volume. 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM COW- 
PER. Edited, with Introduction, by the 
tev. W. Benham, B.D. 18mo, $1.25. 
“We do not know any recent volume of the 


series that should give more pleasure or less 
cause for criticism than this.”—Academy. 

“The best of English writers.” — Robert 
Southey. 


A New Volume of Etchings by Robert Farren. 

THE BATTLE-GROUND OF 
THE EIGHTS. The Thames, the Isis, and 
the Cam, Nine Etchings of River Scenes, 
Drawn and Etched by Robert Farren, 
Oblong 4to. $12. 


“A very pretty book is ‘The Battle Ground 
of the Eights.’”—Saturday Review. 





Recent Educational Works. 
MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
THUCYDIDES. The Fourth Book. 
Edited, with Notes, by C. E. Graves, M.A. 
16mo, $1.25. 

HORACE. Odes. Book 3. 
with Notes by T. E. Page, M. A. 
cents. 


Edited 
16mo, 50 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


HOMER. Iliad. Book 1. Edited 
for the Use of Schools. By Rev. John Bond, 
M.A., and A. 8S. Walpole, M. A. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. 1S8mo, 40 cents, 





MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN 
SICS. 
MOL/IERE. Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. Comédie Ballet. With introduc- 
tion, notes, and indices by Louis M. Mo- 
riarty, B. A. 18mo, 40 cents. 


SCHOOL CLAS- 





PITT PRESS SERIES. 
C7JCERO. Somnium Scipionis. Edit- 
ed by W. D. Pearman, M. A. 
cents. 


16mo, 50 


EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF 
Chemical Theory for Beginners. By Wil- 
liam Ramsey, Ph.D. 18mo, 70 cents. 


REPRINT OF PAPERS ON 
Electrostatics and Magnetism. By Sir 


William Thomson, 8S. C. L, LL.D, ete. 
Second Edition. 8vo, $5. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1884. 
The Week. 


SENATOR CULLOM’s bill to prohibit speculation 
by bank officers makes it unlawful for the 
president, cashier, or teller of a national bank 
‘*to deal, trade, or otherwise engage in specu- 
lation in stocks, bonds, or other securities, or 
in grain, provisions, produce, or oil, on mar- 
gins, on his own individual account, or tor his 
own personal profit, either directly or indi 
rectly, or to have any partnership or otber finan 
cial interest in the operations of any private 
banking or brokerage firm or 
Violations of the act are punishable by im 


business.” 


prisonment for not less than one and not more 
than five years, or by a fine of not more than 
$10,000. An act of this kind, it seems to us, 
ought by its terms to enforce itself as far as 
To effect this it would be pecessary 
to make stock operations disqualify a man for 
a bank presidency. If a bank president 
could be made to resign the moment it be 
came known that he was speculating in stocks, 
the stockholders and depositors would be far 
safer thanif they had to await his prosecution 
by the District Attorney. We appear to 
be entering on a brand-new period in finance, 
in which the people on whose integrity 
the whole fabric of credit rests are to be 
just those against whose rascality we are 
most likely to need protection, and in which 
legislation with regard to banks is to be based 
on the idea that all positions of trust naturally 
lead to crime. Underthese circumstances it 
seems to us that there ought to be a summary 
way of bringing a bank president to book, and 
making him disclose under oath just what he 
is actually doing; why he goes ‘‘on the 
Street” so much, and why he does not stay 
in his benk and attend to its affairs. If he 
can give no satisfactory explanation nor prove 
an alibi, lt Lim be disqualified from being a 
bank president for life. 


possible. 


As a matter of fact, if the stories published 
with regard to the recent bank mismanage- 
ment are correct, the trouble has been mainly 
traud and crime, though the fraud and crime 
have been led up to by stock speculation. In 
one case the bank president is said to have 
been in the habit of drawing the amount of 
his losses in Wall Street at the end of the day 
from the bank, and having it entered on the 
books against a fictitious loan to a non-exist- 
ent person, based on an alleged deposit 
of imaginary securities, kept in an empty 
vault of which he carried the key. Such 
a transaction as tbis is not countenanced 
by the law even as it stands now, and 
renders a man liable to the forfeiture of all 
his property and to incarceration in the peni- 
tentiary besides. Probably with a cumula- 
tive sentence such as is now sometimes given, 
he could be put there for life. Still, we are 
in favor of having the law complete, and _ if 
Senator Cullom will amend his bill so as to 
enable any depositor or creditor (not the di- 
rectors only, because they might be in collusion 





with the criminal) to examine the President 
before a judge or commissioner as to how he 
spends his time, and to have the office vacated 
ipso facto if he is found to be continually 
hanging over a ticker, we shall then be able 
to give the new system a fair trial 


Mr. Seney’s misfortunes asa bank president 
suggest the question whether it be well, after 
all, for a man to give away large sums in 
charity, unless he is going to retire from busi 
ness. It is undoubtedly a finer thing than leay 
ing them by will, but legacies have the advan 
tage of always coming from a man who has 
left ‘the Street” for 
neither stocks nor bonds, puts nor calls, pri 


and whom 


good, 


Vileges, margins, securities, nor loans can 


trouble any more. The beneticiaries are thus 
spared their benefactor 
struggling with and often overwhelmed by 


difficulties from which 


the pain of seeing 


his donations, if he 


could get them back again, would save 
him. We think, therefore, that anybody 


who really means to make gifts, wifer vives, 
his affairs in 
able to view 
panics with the serene if not pleasurable in 
difference of the poet’s man who, trom the 
top of a cliff, chuckles over the 
ships in a heavy sea. 


on a great scale, ought to put 


deathbed order, aud thus be 


laboring of 


The return of confidence caused by the re 
opening of the Metropolitan Bank on Thursday 
was checked rather rudely in the afternoon 
by the failure of Fisk & Hatch. They were 
overthrown in 1873, and, though since then very 
successful, seem never to have completely re 
gained their old position. They have ever since 
had things to sell, and, excepta brief penod in 
1879-80, the posiuon of people with things for 
sule has not been a favorable one. The great 
fortunes of the last ten years have been most) y 
made by the bears, and anybody who was 
made,cither by circumstances or temperament, 
a bull has had a hard time. The reason as- 
signed by the firm for their tailure—‘' the 
long-coptinued decline in the market prices of 
securities, even the very best, accompanied by 
a gepveral weakening of contidence in tinancial 
matters’ —has made the fortune of a good many 
men in Wall Street within the last three vears , 
but they bave not been men who had bonds 
to place, or raiiroads to construct,or industrial 
or financial enterprises to push 


The German depositors in the Newark Sav- 
ings Bank have taken the sensible course of 
threatening in a general way that unless their 
accounts are made good, inquiries will be set 
on foot calculated to lead to a solution of the 
question whether any one connected with the 
bank bas committed a criminal breach of trust 
This course is both prudent and business-like, 
for it is eminently adapted to induce every one 
connected with the bank to ask himself the 


two great questions which tew of us, however | 


ready we may be to answer them in another 
world, like to be asked in this, Am I liable? 
Am I guilty? Dhurectors of institutions forced 
to apswer both of them in the affirmative, or 


— | 


left in doubt as to what the proper answer is 
are usually under a strong inducement to use 
all their 


loss 


means to save their creditors from 


The Tritune calls the Rev. James M. Pull! 
man to account, in some remarks, for the most 
part very just, for having in his sermon last 
Sunday attributed to General Grant a criminal 
knowledge of his partner Ward's doings. It 
further says that he has made himself ‘ame: 
able to the law.” The practice of 


cannot be | 


denunciation from the pulpit 
severely condemned, and undoubtedly a lit 
delivered from the pulpit ought to be puutshed 
as sternly asa libel delivered ip any other place 
But the misfortune of the position into wt 

General Grant allowed himself to get is, that 
itenables people to libel him with impunity 
The 
how Ward was making the pn 


law would not presume that he knew 
shared, but 1t would be very hard to convinee a 
jury that any one whosaid he Knew ought to tx 
punished forit. In cases of this Kind, choosi 
to remain ignorant about somethit 


ing by often tells against a man as much es 
actual and proved knowledge If the affair 
will bring home to the minds of those wh 


have filled high places, that 


the people who have honored and trusted 
them to Keep out of dubious company and 
} 


suspicious situations, it will do great good 


Monday 
must inevitably increase the suspicion that he 


Ferdinand Ward's testimony on 


was not the only person interested in bis ‘con 
tracts’ who was aware that the entire business 
of the firm was a swindle 
course there never were apy profits to divide’ 
that supplies of money 
Messrs. Fish 
that all 

regularly, 
books 
operations 


He says that ‘of 
were furnished by 
Tappan, Warner, and Work 
these men received their ‘' profits 

and that 
containing the 
was kept in 
and the other in his own. 
firms ‘* 
dorsed by Fish, Tappan, Warner, and Work, 
and while these men seem to 
enough to draw out their 
they accrued, other investors, whose opportu- 
nities for gaining inside information were not 
so great, were induced to leave theirs in for fresh 
investment. These latter persons are likely 
to be deeply interested in these revelations,and 
we trust that they will press Messrs. Fish, Tap 
pan, Warner, and Work as closely as possible, 
in order to gain as much additional informa 
tion as they possess. Ward is doing his best 
to shield every one connected with him in his 
swindling, but he said on Monday that several 
of his former more or less direct associates 
were grieved by some things which he had 
admitted, and he would like opportunity to 
qualify them. This was promised him, but 
we trust the aggrieved persons will have a 
chance given them to take the stand and 
speak for themselves. 


one of the two 
record of contract 
Mr. Fish's 
A great deal of the 
business ” was transacted on notes en 


office 


have been wise 


‘profits "as fast as 





The truth about the real-estate market ap 
pears to be that it isin a nealthier condition 
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than it has been for some years, and in an es- 
sentially different condition from that in 
which the panic of 1878 found it. Then the 
prices of real estate, and especially ‘‘ lots,” 
were, just like those of railroad stocks, enor 
mously inflated, and the panic led toa violent 
contraction, followed by a cessation of all 
schemes of improvement. Several years of de- 
pression ensued, and about 1879 or 1880 there be- 
gan to be a distinct revival, which put rents and 
prices up, and was followed by a ‘‘move- 
ment” in lots, and the speculative building 
operations on which the value of lots de- 
pends. The present crisis can only have an in- 
direct effect on this movement, by increasing 
the timidity of capital. It wil! be likely to re 
tard all speculative enterprises, and no one 
who has followed the course of the market 
for the last ten years can believe that this of 
itself will do any lasting damage. 


The bill lowering the duty on works of art 
from 80 to 10 per cent. was defeated on Mon- 
day. This was due in part to the action of some 
of the free-traders, who will agree to no spe 
cial reduction when they canrot have a gene- 


ral one, but mainly to the Western ana 
Southern feeling that pictures are a 
rich man’s luxury, and that it would 


be dangerous on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign to lower the duty on them. About 
the educating influence of works of art, either 
on artists or the general public, and about the 
national importance of a knowledge of art,ora 
love ot art, these men know and care noth- 
ing. There is a certain excuse for their preju- 
dice, stupid as it seems, in the fact that 
picture-buying is in this country, per 
haps more than in most others, one of the 
first signs of a great increase of fortune. The 
European millionaire runs into land and field- 
sports as soon as he gets his money. Ours are 
very apt to buy pictures the first thing, which 
is a fortunate thing for the country, but it un- 
doubtedly gives color to the suspicion of the 
agricultural mind that they are imported as 
furniture. 





The Democrats of the House Appropriations 
Committee have proved unequal to the heroic 
course of striking civil-service reform dead 
at a single blow by refusing the appropriation 
for the Commission. After contemplating 
the sum of $18,700 asked for by the Commis- 
sion for many weeks, longing to kill it but 
not daring to take the responsibility, they 
agreed on Monday to report it to the House, 
merely cutting it down to $17,300. As 
the great cheese-parer of the House, Mr. 
Holman, was himseli a member of the Com- 
mittee, and consented (with great reluctance) 
to favor the appropriation, there will prob- 
ably be no further objection when the bill 
comes before the House. This will be so 
craven a submission to the reform clamor of 
the time that large numbers of the rank and 
file of the party in the West, notably in 
Ohio, are likely to bave their faith in the 
perpetuity of Democratic institutions badly 
shaken. 





The amendment to the civil-service law, 
making its regulations ‘compulsory upon the 
mayors of all cities in this State having a 


| 








population of 20,000 or over, has passed both 
branches of the Legislature, and will undoubt- 
edly receive the Governor's approval. All 
the attempts which were made to have exemp- 
tions incorporated were defeated, and the 


| 
| 
| 


law now includes within its jurisdiction all | 


branches of the municipalservice. This isthe 
most remarkable reform victory of the session, 
and the one which wil! have the most endur- 
ing and far-reaching influence for good. The 
municipal service in every large city in the 
State must henceforth be conducted without 
regard to political influences. Appointments 
must be made after open, competitive exami- 
nations, and the only test will be the fitness 
and capacity of the applicant for performing 
the duties of the position which he seeks. All 
promotions from lower to higher grades must 
be made on the basis of merit and competition 
alone. No person in the service will be un- 
der obligation to contribute to any political 
fund, or to render any political service, and 
no person can be removed or otherwise pre- 
judiced for refusing to do so. All persons 
are forbidden to levy political assessments 
upon employees of a city, or to solicit 
or receive, either directly or indirectly, from 
any such employee any assessment, subscrip 
tion, promise, or pledge for any political pur- 
pose whatever ; and any person found guilty 
of violating this provision will be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to a fine 
of not than $50 and not exceeding 
$1,000, or to imprisonment for not exceeding 
six months, or to both fine and imprisonment 
at the discretion of the Court. 


less 





An excellent bill is now before the Gover- 
nor for his signature, and will doubtless re- 
ceive it, which makes the sale or circulation 
in any manner of an obscene ‘‘ magazine, 
pamphlet, or newspaper,” a misdemeanor. 
Setter still, the second and third sections 
make guilty of the same offence any one who 


“sells, lends, gives away, or shows, or has in 
his possession with intent to sell or give away, 
or to show, or advertises, or otherwise offers for 
loan, gift,sale or distribution toavy minor child, 
any book, pamphlet, magazine, newspaper, or 
other printed paper, devoted to the publication 
or principally made up of criminal news, po- 
lice reports or accounts of criminal deeds; 
or exhibits upon any street or bighway, 
or in any other place within the view, or 
which may be witbin the view, of any minor 
child, any book, magazine, pamphlet, news- 
paper, writing paper, picture, drawing, photo- 
graph, or other article or articles coming 
within the descriptions of articles mentioned 
in the first and second subdivisions of this 
section, or any of them.” 

This ought to remove at once from the 
news-stands and streets generally the Police 
Gazette anda number of other publications 
of a similar character, if the District At- 
torney and the police do their duty. They 
will be expected to do it, and their failure to 
do so will be easily observable. 





Judge Sedgwick has rendered a decision in 
the Newman church quarrel which gives 
some advantages to both sides. He makes 
permanent the injunction granted some weeks 
ago against the trustees, but with some modi- 
fications. The general effect of his decision is 


to recognize Dr. Newman as the acting but | 


not the permanent pastor of the church, and 








without any right to take part as an 
officer at any meeting of the church, or of 
the deacons, or of the society—that is to say, it 
puts him in the position of a Methodist min- 
ister hired temporarily to do duty in a Con- 
gregational pulpit. It ties the trustees up, 
too, to the management of the property, and 
forbids their interference with the government 
of the church, and denies their right to refuse 
the use of the church building for meetings to 
the Ranney party, or to decide on the qualifi- 
cation of voters at church meetings. In short, 
from a spiritual point of view the decision is 
against the Newmapites ; from the financial 
point of view it is in their favor. Under it Dr. 
Newman can hold on to the church, but it dis- 
tinetly intimates that he ought not to do so, 
not being a Congregational minister. The 
Newmanites, however, like all Stalwarts, are 
essentially de facto men, and are rather amused 
by de jure views of the situation. 





There is something very pathetic as well as 
tragic about the suicide of Judge Reid, of 
Mount Sterling, Kentucky, who was assaulted 
on account of a decision of his court, by a 
lawyer named Corneilson. The lawyer came 
to him in his chambers, and beat him brutally; 
the Judge, who was taken unawares, offer- 
ing no defence. It appears that the social 
code in Kentucky requires that when even 
a judge is assaulted on account of his ofti- 
cial acts, he shall not appeal to the law to 
punish his assailant. lf he was unable to de- 
fend himself at the time of the assault, he is 
bound to arm himself, and go in search of 
his assailant, and murder him as soon as he 
finds him—exactly as if he were a breech- 
clouted New Guinea savage. Judge Reid hap- 
pened at the time of the assault to be a candi- 
date for election to the Court of Appeals. He 
was also a professing Christian man and ar eld 
er in the Presbyterian church. In short, besides 
being the citizen of a State calling itself civil- 
ized, he held official positions and made public 
professions which imposed on him a peculiarly 
solemn obligation to abstain from violence. 
According to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
however, he found in his canvass that his re- 
fusal to commit murder was so injurious to him, 
and brought on him so many slights and impu- 
tations, that the strain became greater than he 
could bear. His nerves broke down and he com- 
mitted suicide the other day. 





The trouble with Kentucky, as with all bar- 
barous communities, is not simply that the 
people rate physical courage as the highest of 
the virtues, but that they suspect everybody 
of not possessing it who is unwilling to prove 
it by some deed of violence. In civilized 
States, however, the virtue exists not only 
in as high a degree as among savages, 
if not higher, but its diffusion through the 
community is taken for granted, and nobody is 
called on for displays of it for the satisfaction 
of his neighbors. There isin such States never 
any lack of brave men for any public service, 
however dangerous, whether of war or peace. 
In fact, no community can be great in which 
physical courage is not a common trait of the 
men. But no civilized community nowadays 
would think of asking a judge or man of any 
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other peaceful calling to prove the possession of 


it by a murder or other deed of violence, any 
more tban it would think of asking him to prove 
his powers of memory by retailing indecent sto 
ries,or the strength of his brain by a drinking 
bout. The tenacity with which traditions of sav 
agery hold their own in States like Kentucky,in 
spite of the church, the press, and the railroads, 
is a curious subject, which it would take 
Herbert Spencer to investigate. In the days 
of Daniel Boone the popular admiration of 
the manslayer was comprehensible; but the 
Boone stage has long passed away, and yet men 
are still expected to prove their fitress for a 
seat in the highest court of the State by their 
readiness to engage in murderous affrays, 

3ogan Cash, the hopeful son of old ‘‘ Colo 
nel” Cash, was killed last week in resist- 
ing arrest for the murder of the Cheraw City 
Marshal. He had for a month been hiding ina 
swamp, and defying the Sheriff. It is fortu- 
nate that he did not surrender himself, for 
he would almost certainly have been acquit 
ted on trial, plain as his guilt was, and doubt- 
less before long would have married and per- 
petuated the Cash breed, besides killing 
several other persons. The Cash type would 
have been extinct before now at the South, 
as its members generally die early and violent 
deaths, if they could be killed unmarried. 
But they are very apt to leave sons behind, 
who are brought up on traditions of violence, 
bloodshed, and whiskey, and begin murder 
ing as soon as they reach the age of puberty, 
if not sooner. The death of a Cash with- 
out heirs is, therefore, a great thing for the 
State. Old Cashis still at Jarge, perbaps one 
of the best specimens extant of what has been 
aptly called the ‘‘ ante-bellum blackguard,” 
and he may do some mischief by way of 
avenging his son’s death; but he cannot last 
long at best. As we have more than once 
said already, it is not the existence of such 
men as Cash in South Carolina which: is 
strange, but the importance attached to them 
by decent people. Mr. Shannon, a lawyer in 
good standing at the bar, anda man past mid- 
dle life, actually felt it necessary to fight a 
duel with Cash for words spoken in court, 
simply because the drunken old ruflian went 
about calling him names. 





Mr. Frelinghuysen has sent in a statement 
to the Senate on the subject of extradition 
which shows how much a new treaty with 
England isneeded. As the matter now stands, 
aman in London may commit manslaughter, 
or counterfeit money, may embezzle, steal, 
commit perjury, burglary, or rape, kidnap 
children, or scuttle a sbip, cr commit all 
these crimes together, and then run off 
to New York, and goscot free. An American 
criminal has just the same harbor of refuge 
When we reflect that New York 
is the pleasantest place in the world for an 
English criminal, on account of some pecu- 
liarities in our domestic administration of jus 
tice, it is easy to see what an antique and in- 
adequate affair the old Ashburton treaty is, 
so far as regards extradition 


in London. 





Rumors of a desire on the part of Spain to 


sell Cuba to the United States have been re- | benefits of the extension, and voted with the ! going to be thorough. 


newed; but probably nothing will be done 
with the property till after the election. The 
surplus would enable us to purchase the is 
land, though why we should pay any consi 
derable sum for it it is hard to see. Cuba, as 
an American State, would immensely increase 
our political difficulties, as it would come in 
as a free State, and so, like all the States 
in which there is a large vegro population, 
would have to be conceded to the Democrats 
This prevents it from being an attractive pur 
chase 10 Republicans, and the Democrats 
The island 


is invaluable to Spain, too, as it furnishes one 


have other uses for the surplus. 


of the regular means of enriching themselves to 
its officials. What we want of Cuba is an op 
portunity for unrestricted trade, not the island 
itself; and a more inconvenicnt and trouble 
some addition to the numerous * problems 
which our Government presents than the ac 
quisition of the island would make could 
hardly be conceived 

The majority in the House of Lords, it is 
now pretty well ascertained, is determined to 
throw out Mr. Gladstone’s County Franchise 
Bill, and be has said in an interview that, in 
that event, he will probably dissolve Parlia 
ment, and appeal to the country by a general 
election. He will perbaps be all the readier 
to adopt this course because of the loss of 
strength which the Ministry has undoubtedly 
suffered in Parliament owing to the events in 
the Sudan. He intimates thathe bas a com 
plete answer to the attacks made on him on 
Gordon’s account, but it can hardly be made 
now, while Gordon is still in danger and diffi 
culty, as it will probably consist in the pub 
lication of the full official correspondences 
with him. That this correspondence will 
show that General Gordon has not been 
in any way betrayed or badly treated, those 
who know anything of it are very confident 
In the fall it will probably be possible to 
lay the whole case before the public. More 
over, there is much reason for believing that 
it is in London and not in the country that the 
Ministry has become unpopular, and that it 
will be found, when the test is applied, that 
little or nothing is known in the provinces of 
the bitter shame and humiliation over the 
events in the Sudan which the people report 
themselves as feeling in the London clubs and 
at the dinner-tables. 

The most remarkable phenomenon in Eng 
lish politics just now 1s the open separation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill from the other 
leaders of his party, as the founder of some- 
thing which he calls ‘‘democratie Torvism 
There has been much talk for several weeks 
past of bis differences with Lord Salisbury, 
and they reached the public eve in a very 
palpable form recently by the publication 
ot one of his letters to Lord Salisbury. Of 
his contempt for Sir Stafford Northcote he 
has lovg made no secret in the House of 
Commors.. He has not, however, openly 
separated himself from his party in Parlia 
ment on any important question till Tues- 
day, when he opposed an amendment to the 
new Franchise Bill moved by a Conservative, 
Mr. Brodrick, excluding Ireland from the 


Government. Lord George Hamilton, who is 
supposed to be one of the coming Tory lead 
ers, denounced this sort of democratic Tors 
ism, and Sir Stafford Northcote and many 
others of bis party left the House and rm 
frained from voting That such athing asa 
Torv democracy can be started in England 
anywhere else, as a political organization, is 
of course, absurd There is nothing that 
Lord Randolph Churehil!l ean offer tl I 
lish democracy which they cannot get tna 
much more agreeable shape from the | ra 
Democratic Torvism means det rutic iT 
chy, which is a 
There may be imperialism based on cet rs 
cy but hardlv aris in Asad ‘ 
parals er of the Tor s } Weve! | ri R 
dolph Churchill is doing exc nt work 
Mr. Gladstone in his present trout 
A little dis ssion has 1 | 
land about th Ar { } ! " 
lecture on the subjec vy Mr. W B 
Ile took the l nd that he s 
can only be taught to persons wl have the 
forit. He might bave added that they w 
erally learn it for themselves, at f they 
wiilrarelv.ifever get themselves taught by any 
body else. In Fra thev hav ternary 
whose b ness Woisto | ‘ \ 
goes on to the marke rs \ SOW 
name ind the « n I) S cs s a) 
W¢ LSC |] ed scl { f \ 
the ac? irs Wert ‘ v 
Dumas’s novels Weis ‘ hy 
the great English velists hav 
done i sume 1} ‘ it hev i 
perhaps because of the extraor iTY 
sion which seems to pervade wl 
rary Class in the Anglo Sax Ww 1, that the 
possession of literary gifts implies an inspira i 
which it would be base to emplov ina rious 
art like fiction, except 1 riginal aut rstiiy 
his accounts for the great overproduction of 


Peace has been made between Chili and 
Bolivia, the terms being the surrender of a 
ideal of valuable nitrate lands and the 
Bolivian seacoast Iglesias has secured a 
recognition from the United States and Bra 

Germany, and Salvador, and it is expected 
that other governments will take the same 
There was at first a hitch in the pro 
ceedings, arising from the refusal of Iglesias 
to have anything to do with foreign Ministers 
unless they first formally recognized him, and 
this, it is said, led to the suggestion that 
Iglesias should first apologize to every foreign 
nation for this refusal, and that they should 
then proceed to recognize him—a simple 
wav out of the difficulty. According to 
a Lima letter, Mr. Phelps, our representative, 
is charged with attending to Chinese inte 
rests in Peru, and seems to be stimulating 
emigration from China to Peru, no doubt for 
the purpose of reinforcing the measures 
passed by Congress to prevent the Mongolian 
from coming to the United States. The Pe 
ruvians and all the rest of the world may as 


well understand that our Chinese policy is 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WeDNESDAY, May 14, to TwuEspay, May 20, 1884, 


inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 

Tue long-coniinued financial depression, and 
the more recent failures, resulted on Wednes 
day in a crisis in this city such as has not 
been known since the great panic of 1873. 
As soon as the Stock Exchange was opened 
the announcement of failures began with that 
of Nelson Robinson & Co.; then followed in 
quick succession Goffe & Randall, O. M. Bo- 
gart & Co., and J. C. Williams. The Bogart 
failure was the most important of these, and 
created a sensation, which was intensified 
when the announcement was made that the 
well-known firm of Hatch & Foote had been 
compelled to close its doors. This was follow- | 
ed by the astounding announcement that the | 
Metropolitan National Bank had suspended. 
George I. Seney, well Known for bis gifts to | 
educational and benevolent institutions to the | 
extent of a million and a half, is President of | 
this bank. His two sons and son-in-law are 
members of the firm of Nelson Robinson & 
Co. Mr. Seney had advanced them large 
loans, and was also interested largely in 
Southern railroad stocks, which have depreci- 
ated greatly. It was not only impossible for 
him any longer to sustain the firm of Nelson 
Robinson & Co., but to continue the business 
of his bank. Therefore, it temporarily sus- 
pended. The capital stock of the Metropoli- 
tan 1s three million dollars, and at its last report 
its surplus fund was almost a million and a 
half. The immediate cause of the suspension 
was the demand from the Clearing-house for 
half a million dollars. 

Later in the day the failures were an- 
nounced of Donnell, Lawson & Simpson and 
Hotchkiss & Burnham, brokers. About 1 
o'clock in the afternoon the Atlantic State 
Bank, of Brooklyn, correspondent ‘of the 
Metropolitan, closed its doors. 


There was a run on the Second National | 


immediately met. Early in the day the Bank 
©xaminer testitied to its soundness, and this 
helped to allay the excitement. 

Secretary Folger chanced to bein the city, 
and immediately telegraphed orders to Wash- 
ington to take up the bonds of the 127th call 
upon presentation. The bonds are not due 
until June 20. The Secretary promised that 
such steps should be taken as would relieve 
the panicky situation. 

The most important action of the day in re- 
lieving the situation was a resolution passed 
unanimously by the Clearing-bouse in the af- 
ternoon, by which the banks in the associa- 
tion united to support each other. The plan 
was for a commitiee of the association to re- 
ceive from banks in the association bills re- 
ceivable and otber securities, to be approved 
by the Committee, and to issue for them cer- 
tificates of deposit not in excess of 75 per 
cent. of the securities deposited, except U. 8. 
bonds; these certificates were to be received 


and paid in settlement of Clearing-house 
balances. The result of this action was to keep 


large blocks of securities from being forced on 
the market and sacrificed. 

Within five minutes after the meeting of the 
Stock Exchange, on Thursday morning, the 
failure was announcedof A. W. Dimock & Co. 
Mr. Dimock is the President of the Bankers’ 
and Merchants’ Telegraph Company, the 
stock of which soon fell to 45, a decline of 74 


| Government bonds on the Street. 





points. No other failures followed, and the 
announcement was made that the Metropoli- 
tan Bank would resume at noon, a special 
committee of the Clearimg-house having re- 
commended that association to advance the 
amount required to effect the resumption. 
This report was made after a careful examina- 
tion of its condition. President Seney re- 


signed, and Henry L. Jacques was elected his | 


successor, which had —_ to do in restoring 
contidence. Confidence began to return, and 
The news from 


prices of stocks advanced, 





| . . 
other cities was encouraging, except that two 


failures were reported from Boston, and a 
bank failure from Quincy, Il. The hopeful 
feeling was rudely shocked at 2:45 P. M., when 
it was announced in the Stock Exchange 
that Fisk & Hatch were forced to suspend. 
The firm had been the heaviest dealers in 
Mr. A. S. 
Hatch was recently elected President of the 
Stock Exchange by a unanimous vote. The 
immediate result was a decline in prices of 
from 1 to 5 per cent. On the Street it was 
rumored that the chief cause of the failure 
was the pressure for money, and the impossi- 
bility of realizing upon $4,000,000 worth of 
Chesapeake and Ohio stock, in which securi- 
ties the firen was largely interested. They had 
a great many call loans and call deposits, and 
the sudden pressure upon them tor payment, 
from all quarters, made it impossible for them 
to secure enough ready money to continue 
business. 


The failure of Fisk & Hatch dragged 
down the Newark Savings Institution, 
and it failed to open its doors on Fri- 
day. Five years ago the bank tailed and was 


placed in the hands of the Chancellor. He 
permitted the old managers to continue busi- 
ness and it seemed to be prosperous again. 
The President told the Chancellor on Thurs- 
day evening that Fisk & Hatch had more 
than $1,000,000 of the bank’s money, but 
that the Government bonds which should 
stand for it had been replaced by com- 
paratively valueless securities. The Chancel- 
lor immediately ordered the bank closed. It 
is not believed that the depositors will be paid 
in full. 

On Friday morving the fluctuations of the 
stock market were alarming, but the only 
failure announced was that of F. C. Hardy & 
Sons, whose liabilities are placed at about 
$300,000, with assets almost equal. By 1 
o'clock the market was firm again, and the 
fear of a pavic was dispelled. Confidence 


seemed to be restored on Saturday, and no 
Bank throughout the day, but all calls were | . y 


new failures were reported. 

There was one failure on Monday in this 
city, that of W. B. Scott & Co. It was caused 
by the great depreciation in the value of secu- 
rities. The firm hope to resume ina few days. 
The market was not strong, but there was no 
flurry. The suspension of three banks 1n 
smaller cities was announced as follows: Plan- 
ters’ and Mechanics’, at Petersburg, Va.; City 
Exchange, at Laporte, Ind.; and Erie County 
Savings Bank, at Erie, Pa. 

Mr. C. C. Baldwin resigned the Presidency 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad on 
Monday, and Mr. J. S. Rogers was elected 
to succeed him. The Board of Directors pub- 
lished the following official statement: ‘‘ Mr. 
Baldwin reported to the Board that certain 
funds of the company had been invested in 
the purchase of stock of the company, which, 
when sold, produced a loss uf $206,000. The 
Board having declined to recognize the trans 
action, the amount has been made good by 
Mr. Baldwin” There are various alarming 
rumors of a further deficiency of two millions, 
but they are not credited 


On Tuesday the stock market opened weak, 
and disappointed those who hoped for a steady 
improvement, by declining throughout the 
day. No failures were reported. 


A. resolution to investigate the causes of 
failure of New York banks was under cop- 
sideration by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance on Tuesday. By a unanimous vote of 
the Committee, the Comptrolier of the Cur- 
rency was requested to appear before the 
Committee on May 27th, prepared to convey 
to them such facts relating to the subject as he 
may have gathered. Upon his showing, the 
Comunittee will decide whether there is ground 
to warrant further ac:ion at present. 


A report of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, presented on Wednesday, shows in 
regard to the prohibition against the importa- 








| Mayor. 


tion of salted meats into Germany and France 
that the discrimination is not a tariff law, but 
an absolute prohibition of a specific American 
product as an Amcrican product, and the pro- 
hibition is declared to be based upon a sanitary 
regulation, and entorced for sanitary reasons, 
The same may be said in respect to the dis- 
criminations practised in Great Britain against 
American cattle. If these discriminations are 
causeless or arise from groundless fears of 
danger to the public bealth, the United S'ates 
has reason for complaint, and, after using 
every means to remove the prohibition, they 
may with perfect propriety resort to dis- 
crimipation. The Committee does not find it 
necessary to suggest any further legislation 
than it has already proposed. 

The Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill, which came before the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday, appropriates 
$978,170 as against $1,296,555 tor the current 
year. On Friday the House passed through 
the Committee of the Whole the Diplomatic, 
Army, and District Appropriation Bills, re- 
commending them all for passage substantial- 
ly as they came from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The Committee resisted every at- 
tempt to increase the appropriations for the 
consular service, and it will remain for the 
Senate to insist on needed changes. 

In the House of Representatives on Monday 
the bill to reduce the duty on works of 
art, the product of American and foreign 
artists, from 30 to 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
was defeated by a vote of 52 to 179. The 
House also, by a vote of yeas 127, ways 113 
(not two-thirds), defeated a motion to suspend 
the rules and fix a day for the consideration 
of the Bankruptcy Law. The opposition 
came principally trom Southern and Western 
members. 

The National Convention of Wool-Growers 
of the United States on Tuesday adopted an 
address to those epgaged in tbat industry 
throughout the country, urging upon them the 
necessity of united action to secure a restora- 
tion of the tariff of 1567 on wool and woollen 
goods. 

Mr. Roosevelt on Thursday sent to the 
Assembly the report of the Special Commit- 
tee that has been investigating the Police De- 
partment of New York city. They found 
that a fatal defect in the system is that the 
Commission 1s four-headed; that the Police 
Commissioners connive at the lottery and poli- 
cy business in this city; that the Excise laws are 
openly violated, and that hush money is paid 
for the privilege. They recommend, in con- 
c.usion, that all departments be made sipgle- 
headed, and that appointees of the Mayor go 
out of office with him. ; 

The State Senate on Wednesday agreed to 
the conference report on the Civil-Service Bull, 
and it went to the Governor. 


Both houses of the State Legislature passed 
the Park Commission Bill for this city on 
Thursday, making the Commission tbree- 
headed, each Commissioner.to have $5,000 a 
year, and all to be appointed by the next 
j The additional appropriation of 
$250,000 for the new Capitol was defeated. 
A conference report allowing this city to sub- 
scribe $50,000 for the pedestal of the Bar- 
tholdi statue was agreed to. The Senate con- 
curred in the Assembly amendments to the 
Adirondack Bill providing for a single Com- 
missioner at a salary of $4,000. The bill fails 





of its object because the Governor bad not 
| time.to make a nomination for Commissioner 
and have it confirmed by the Senate. Friday 
was the last day of the session. In executive 
session the Senate rejected several important 
nominations by the Governor on astrict party 
vote. The Assembly passed a bill forbidding 
imprisonment for debt for a period exceeding 
| two years. At 12 0’clock both branches were 
adjourned sine die with speeches by their pre- 
siding officers. 


| The National Convention of Anti Monopo- 
| lists met at Chicago on Wednesday, only 200 
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delegates being preseot, and nominated Gene- 
ral Butler for the Presidency. Delegates from 
New York, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia protested against the nomination of 
a candidate before the other conventions, 
withdrew, and adopted another platform. 

The New Jersey Democratic Convention on 
Wednesday declared for protection to indus- 
tries and the ‘‘old ticket” of Tilden and 
Hendricks. Delegates-at-large were elected 
in accord with these sentiments. Virginia 
Democrats on the same day demanded the im 
mediate repeal] of the internal-revenue taxes, 
and a revenue tariff ‘‘ adjusted to encourage 
productive interests at home.” 

At the Metbodist General Conference in 
Philadelphia on Thursday four bishops were 
elected, as follows: The Rev. Dr. W. X. 
Ninde, of the Detroit Conference, President 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute; the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Walden, of the Western Book Concern, 
Cincinnati; the Rev. Dr. Willard F. Malla- 
heu, and Dr. C. H. Fowler. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly (North) 
began its annual session at Saratoga on Thurs- 
day, with a large attendance of delegates. 

Bogan Cash, one of the South Carolina des- 
peradoes, and the murderer of Town Marshal 
Richards, was shot and killed on Tbursday 
morning near Cheraw, 8. C., by a Sheriff's 
posse, while resisting arrest. He wounded 
one of the officers. 

E. B. Wheeler, of Copiah County, Miss., 
was acquitted on Wednesday of the murder of 
Sheriff Matthews. This was one of the Copiah 
political outrages. 

Charles O’Conor was buried on Friday be- 
side his father in the old Cathedral on Mott 
Street, in this city, after impressive services in 
the Fifth Avenue Cathedral. 


FOREIGN. 


The comments of the London press on the 
debate on the vote of censure were, as a whole, 
untavorable to Mr. Gladstone. The Times 
said that the majority in favor of the Govern 
ment did not represent the predominant and 
universal conviction of the country. The 
7elegraph said that for the first time Mr. Glad 
stone’s oratory fell dead upon the House and 
the public. The Daily News said that Lord 
Randolph Churchill assumed more the tone of 
a leader than Sir Stafford Northcote. 

There was anexciting debate on Tuesday in 
the House of Commons Committee of the 
Whole, on the Franchise Bill. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill in a speech strongly disagreed 
with the amendment of Mr. Brodrick, Con- 
servative, to exclude Ireland from the opera- 
tions of the bill. This announcement was 
greeted with cheers by the Liberals. Lord 
Randolph said that although he objected to 
the bill strongly on account of some of its pro 
visions, he thought the position taken by the 
Government was statesmaplike. He had no 
fear of the result of enfranchbising the Irish 
agricultural laborer, and expressed the hope 
that the Conservatives would not alienate the 
good opinion of the Irish by supporting Mr. 
Brodrick’samendment. Lord George Hamilton, 
Conservative, asked Lord Randolph Churchill 
what he was really driving at. If, he said, 
this was a statement of democratic Toryism of 
the future, then he declined to follow under 
such leadership. He contended that the bill 
was introduced to suit the exigencies of 
the Liberals, Its application to leland 
would result in reopening the floodgates of 
agitation. Mr. Brodrick’s amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 382 to 137. Lord Ran 
dolph Churchill and several other Conserva 
tives and all the Parnellites voted for the 
Government. Sir Statford Northcote and 
many of ‘his followers left before the division 
Lord George Hamilton’s attack on Lord Ran 
dolph Churchill caused considerable excite- 
ment, and it is believed that the latter is still 
at variance with the Conservative leaders. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
the motion for a second reading of the Chan- 


nel Tunnel Bill was rejected by a vote of 222 

to S4. 

In the House of Commons on Monday night 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain spoke for more than 
three hours in support of the Merchant Ship 
ping Bill. Its passage is regarded as im 
probable. 

Queen Victoria is negotiating for the pur 
| chase of the Villa Nevada, at Cannes, in which 
Prince Leopold died. Her intention is to con 
vert it into a convent and chapel in memory 
of the Prince. 

The American lacrosse team played their 
first match in England on Monday at Rock 
Ferry with the Cheshire team, and defeated 
them by a score of four goals to one 

Lawrence Barrett will sail from London for 
America on May 30. His engagement at the 
Lyceum Theatre has been disappointing, and 
he feels that he has been slighted by the 
theatrical profession in London . 

A part of General di Cesnola’s collection of 
Cyprian antiquities was sold at auction in Lon 
don on Monday, and went at very low prices 

The British steamship ///yrian, from Liver 
pool for Boston, went ashore on the southern 
coast of Ireland on Thursday night, and is a 
complete wreck. All on board were saved 

The British Government has sent orders to 
Cairo that efforts be made to communicate 
with General Gordon by other routes than 
Berber. Secret emissaries will be sent by way 
of Kassala, also by caravan routes from Don 
golaand Merawe toKhartum. Refugees from 
Korosko and Berber, who have arrived at Cairo, 
report that General Gordon was well, and that 
the sorties he had made had been successfu 
| Preparations for the Khartum relief exp: 
dition include equipments for 12,000 men, tor 
ty steam launches, 400) shallow-draught boats 
and several thousand camels. It is doubtful 
whether the expedition will be ready ‘o start 
before the end of August. 
| The Sudan rebellion is rapidly approaching 
Dongola. Mudir Pasha, who is at Dongola 
has been informed that no reinforcements will 
be sent him, and that if he cannot cope with 
the enemy be must withdraw. 
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Osman Digna made a recent attack uy 
the friendly tribes pear Tamanieb, killed 
twenty-one, took forty women prisoners, and 
captured many cattle. Of the rebelonly tive 
were killed. The tribes attacked can muster 
6,000 men, and are determined to revenge the 

death of their comrades and recover their 
| women. 

Two hundred rebels bombarded Suakim on 
Monday for one hour. Two inhabitants were 
wounded, and the rebels succeeded in stealing 
1,000 sheep. The British troops landed at th: 
town and the rebels were forced to retire 
The rebels have captured the Government 
magazine at Abu-Hamed. They are advanc 
ing upon Korosko, and general alarm bas beet 
created. El Mahdi's emissaries continue t 
advance and are welcomed every wher Ad 
miral Hewett was at Adowa on April 26 
King John of Abyssinia proposes to visit him 
soon. 


Vague rumors are current in French 
cal circles that Prince Bismarck influet 
China to conclude a treaty of peace tavorabk 
to France, believing that the chances of Euro 
pean disarmament would thereoy be increased, 


The French Government has decided to in 
troduce a bill in the Chamber of Deputies pro 
viding for the taxation of imported cereals 
and cattle. Prime Minister Ferry announced 
to the Chamber on Tuesday that the treaty of 
Tien-Tsin would nave to be slightly modified 
in order to be acceptsble to Chinese sus 
ceptibilities. Admiral Peyron, Minister of 
Marine, introduced a bill providing for a cre 
dit of 38,500,000 francs on acceunt of the war 
in Tonquin, and a credit of 5,000,000 francs 
on account of the Madagascar expedition 


| _ France bas agreed not to interfere with the 
' African International Association on the Congo 
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in consideration of the promise of the Associa- 
tion, In case it shall wish to withdraw from its 


9 


a -_ __ 


present undertaking, to cede its possessions to 
France Phe London 7imes attacks the Asso 
clation and its objects as a private speculation 


It says Free trade may be replaced any 
moment by a French protective tariff. Ameri 
ca has been led into a false position Cn ak 
know edging thie Associatior The Associa 
tion has agreed t sell whatit does not DOsSSeOSS 
The bargain is utterly hol woand itlhusery 
The Association's so-called possessions relapse 
into unAppropriated territory The sut t 
calls for the serious attention of the | x 
Ottice 

M. Louis Pasteur, the eminent Frene} 
ist, announces tl hscovery of an anttiad 


hydrophobia, by several inoculations 


The scheme fora canal from the Atlant 
Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea, convertit 
the Iberian Peninsula into an island, has b« 
revived A contract has been signed betw 
the founders of the scbeme and the ‘ 
ors forthe Suez Canal for a canal capal 
taking the largest vessels thr 

Phe Spanish Cortes was opened on Tuesday 
King Altonso delivered a liberal speech from 
the throme That} f th ew comn 
cial convention with A iw ! qn < 
iegisiafive sauction Ww t pr puyv ia 
fore the ( rtcs 

The majority of t Crarevitch was 
brated on Sunday St. Petersburg bw var 
OUS ¢ urt il SUN ( I . i i 

ir f tl My tf Ma l . 

Wei her i by «¢ t sias iss \ 

the palace P \\ ‘ G \ { 

name { his er e | ( f 

1p) he Cvareviteh 1 t 1 

Order of the Black 1 \t the P 

(1 t he ( Vitel x i { t 

an he C7a 1 \ \ l fathre 

in i ~W i i ‘ der af 

. CUSS int mu the “ 

th all! { Va ; = os 
d.a { vw ‘ ‘ “ flags 

All yt vees of Baku Railway 
R om \ ‘ ' , f 
hu ‘ 
eit ed with Nihilists 

\ \ { ( | ics f t] Na 
tional Libers tv Wis Ber y 
Sunday Res s Ww wimously 
passed to su] swery the Emperor 
and I Sst 1 COUSSUTY 1 thre 
Anus . Woon | ng the party tf 
sup} rithe Geov { social and p litica 
reforms, es \ passing the Ac« nts 
Ins ance B i e | sent sessior 

s nee Was iSs¢ n Monday at Leinsic 

! Henis ly wski, who have beet 

nvit { treason The former was con 
demt i nine VeaTrs penal servitud , the lat 
ter to three vears and six months imprison- 
m if the ON. 


ian is acceple 1 the resigna 
of Prince Bismarck from the Presidency 
tthe Prussizn Cabinet, and bas appointed 
is his successor Herr von Boetticher, the 
Prussian Minister of State and Imperial Minis 


It is authoritatively innounced that the 
morganatic marriage of the Grand Duke 
Louis of Hesse Darmstadt with Mme. Kola 


mine hes been legally dissolved, 


Mr. Sam Ward died at Pegli, Italy, on Mon 
Jay, in his seventy-first year He was born 
in this city of a wealthy family, and led a 
somewhat wandering life. At Wasbington he 
mace a reputation as lobbyist and good-liver. 
He was the friend of literary men, statesmen, 
and artists, and wasthe author of a volume of 
poems. Julia Ward Howe is his sister, and 
F. Marion Crawtord, the novelist, his nephew. 


A mass meeting was held in Montreal on 
Monday to protest against the pauper emi 
grants who are sent there by the London Sa 
maritan Association from the disreputable 
parts of the metropolis, 
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PANICS AND PANICS. 


Ir anybody who never witnessed a panic before 
supposed that what be saw on Wednesday week 
in Wall Street was a repetition or renewal of 
the panics of 1857 or 1873, he was greatly mis- 
taken. Those were veritable commercial crises 
of the first order. The scenes of Wednesday 
were very exciting and very alarming to the 
ordinary investor, but they were not in any 
way indications that we were entering on such 
a period of disaster as followed the failure 
of the Ohio Life and Trust Company in 1857, 
or that of Jay Cooke & Co. in 1873. The his- 
tory of commercial crises shows that although 
they vary in many particulars, they are uni- 
formly alike in one most important particular. 
They always, to all but the very far-sighted or 
the pessimistic, come like thunderclaps out of a 
clearsky. The first note of danger is always 
heard in what seems to be a period of great 
prosperity, marked by high prices, large 


profits, great industrial activity, advancing | 
| ter, deep-seated in the vital parts of traffic 
| and industry, but confined to the immediate 


greatly extended credits, eager de- 
money, and great mutual con- 


wages, 
mand for 
fidence. 
forerunners of all the great financial con- 
vulsions, 

It is needless to say that every one of them 
has been wanting in the crisis we are now wit- 
nessing. Low prices, small profits if any, re 
duced and declining wages, and the narrow- 
est possible amount of credit, have been for 
some time past the rule all over the country. 
The fuel of a general and real crisis which 
was accumulated in the summer of 1881, has 
been slowly burning out. Perhaps it bas not 
all been consumed yet, but the residuum 
must be very small. The liquidationgwhich 
in a real crisis bas to be donein a week, 
which in 1857 and 1873 was done in a week, 
has in this instance been distributed over 
three years. The merkets of the country 
are no longer overstocked. Although the 
agencies of production may be in excess of 
the demand for many varieties 
the pressure of the supply ceased some time 
ago to reveal itself in the further decline of 
prices. The work of readjustment has been 
going on steadily and safely for nearly three 
years, While something remains to be done 
in this regard, it is not of such megnitude or 
importance as to give ground for uneasiness. 
Unless the world is entering upon an entirely 
new stage of experience, in which commercial 
revulsions come in periods of lethargy, dul- 
ness, languor, low prices, and limited credit, 


of goods, 


we must conclude that last week’s panic 
was a local phenomenon of a temporary 


character, affecting stock speculators mainly, 
and having no power to project itself into the 
currents of general trade. 

It is easy to understand how the disasters of 


the Marine Bank and of Grant & Ward, com- | 


ing at the end of protracted sbrinkage on the 
Stock Exchange, threw upon certain specu- 
lators already weakened a burden more than 
they could bear. A decline of five or ten 
points will always hurt a great many people 
and will generally break somebody. If it 
happens to bring down a bank president or 
eashier who has been using funds which he 
had no right to use, the consequences are far 
more disastrous and widespread than those of 


These have been the signs and | 
| part of that, which is really after all only a 





an ordinary failure of equal magnitude, be- 
cause confidence in banking is thus unscttled. 
The particular bank affected may remain 
perfectly sound andi solvent despite the mis- 
behavior of its officers; yet the disclosure will 
produce effects on the imagination of deposi- 
tors and investors a thousandfold worse than 
the facts justify. Some people will draw out 
their money from banks of unquestioned sol- 
vency, and others will sell the best securities 
at panic prices merely because some other per- 
son, of whom perhaps they never heard be- 
fore, has betrayed his trust. Such is the con- 


chide it or quarrel with it. 


All that can be done isto point out that bank | 
| Oflicers are, with rare exceptions, honest and | 
trustworthy ; that the banks of New York | 


were never in a stronger position than now, 
and this by reason of the weeding out of bad 
customers and bad collaterals, which has been 
going on so long; that the circumstances of 
the present trouble are not of a general charac- 


domain of Wall Street and to the speculating 
small part of its general business. 


The situation to-day contains abundant evi- 
dence of the soundness of this view. The 


| alarm about the banks has been stopped by 


the action of the Clearing-house, which, fol- 
lowing the precedent of 1873, gives to every 
bank found to bein sound condition the guaran- 
tee of all the others against the attacks of panic. 
Probably few, if any, of the brokers who were 
brought into trouble by the failure of customers 
to ‘‘respond,” or by the refusal of banks to 
certify checks in advance of deposits, have es- 
caped the general alarm, Those who are safe 
and sound to-day will doubtless be able now 
to go on their way, and it will probably be a 
quieter end more comfortable way than it has 
been for some weeks past. The worst feature 
in the crisis has been the appearance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the scene in the 
character of a special Providence, offering to 
allay the anxiety by anticipating paymert of 
a large amount of bonds. No Government is 
fit for functions of this sort, and our Govern- 
ment less than most others. They are never 
exercised without leaving behiod a certain 
amount of demoralization. The business world 
ought in times of distress as well as prosperity to 
be left to live by law, and not by any man’s pity 
or discretion. One thing, however, the Govern- 
ment, through Congress, ought to do, and that 
is absolutely forbid, under heavy pevalties, the 
borrowing of money from banks by their own 
officers. The practice leads not only to gross 
abuse, but, »s we see, to great disaster. Every- 
body’s credit who borrows from a bank ought 
to be judged by eyes less friendly and preju- 
diced than his own or those of his associates. 





THE GRANT & WARD MORAL. 
THERE are probably very few people who will 
not agree in the main with the remarks made by 
Mr. Beecher on Friday, on the Grant & Ward 
failure, in so far as they are a statement of 
facts. He is reported to have said at his 
prayer meeting : 

‘*When a man has earned such a reputa- 








tion as General Grant has for absolute sim- 


| plicity, absolute truthfulness, straightforward- 


ness and honesty, he is safe. General Grant 
has made mistakes ; he bas done things tbat I 


| wish he had not done— possibly he wish- 


ed be hadn't done them; but when Gene- 
ral Grant and bis sons go into a large con- 
cern of which they knew nothing, any more 
than I do, and tbat concern plays the 
mischief with him and bis boys, the 
whole nation rises up to say, ‘He is not to 
blame.’ It Jim Fisk was here and had gone 
under, do you suppose there would bave 
been a manin the whole nation but would 
have said, ‘He is a rogue’? But General 
Grant has earned character and reputation, 


stitution of the human mind, and it is idle to | and the whole nation says, ‘He was not to 


blame; simple, dear old fellow, he kuew 
notbing of the wrong.’ [Applause.] And 
just about this time the national Leyislature 
is honoring itself by restoring bim to the rank 
and pay of a general. It is a noble thing for 
the country to do. I thank God for it.”’ 


There is a very great and widespread sym- 
pathy with General Grant. People are pre- 
pared to forgive almost everything to a man 
to whom the country is indebted as much as 
it is to him, to put the best possible construc- 
tion on his acts, and to do anything in rea- 
son to protect him against the consequences 
either of his misfortunes or mistakcs. More- 
over, we believe there is general acquiescence 
in the opinion that he was decvived as much 
as anybody by Ward, and believed as impli- 
citiy as anybody in Ward’s stories of ‘‘ profits,” 
without knowing where they came from. But, 
nevertheless, it is going too far to say that ‘‘ the 
whole nation rises up apd says he is not to 
blame.” We do not believe that the whole na- 
lion, or one-quarter of it, does anything of the 
kind. If this, or anything like it, were the 
popular judgment, there would soon be an end 
among us to all sense of business responsi- 
bility. What the bulk of the nation says is, 
that he is to blame, but that his great services, 
and the fact that he was himself duped, make 
his error seem slight,and make it easy to pardon 
and forget it. It will not do to press those who 
sympathize with him too hard. They ought not 
to be asked, because they love and admire 
him and are willing to help him, to suspend 
the ordinary rules of business morality for his 
benefit. Some Jittle room must be left, even in 
dealing with his troubles, for the play of the 
old-fashioncd commercial conscience. No 
country can afford to raise avy individual 
above the moral law, any more than above 
the law of the land. 

The great defect in General Grant's civil 
career has been the readiness with which he 
has allowed his name and friendship and as- 
sociation to cover unworthy persons, and pro- 
tect them from the consequences of their mis- 
deeds, ‘‘Stalwartism” has, in fact, always 
been simply a combination for the eva- 
sion of the law, or the abuse of the public 
money or patronage, under the cover of his 
prestige and authority. The facility with which 
such persons imposed on him, or ‘‘ poisoned his 
mind,” as it used to be called, was one great 
cause of the overthrow of the Republican 
party during his second term, and was the 
chief and fatal objection to his getting a third 
term. The Washington scandals of that 
period are beginning to fade from people's 
memory, and we have no disposition to re- 
call them; but they were very serious, and 
they almost all arose out of the facility 
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with which men with criminal designs 
‘potsoned the mind’ of the President 
against all officers of the Government who 
suspected them or were likely to bring them 
to justice. General Grant came out of these 
things personally unscathed, but it seems 
to us he must have heard enough about 
them to know on which side he needed to 
be on bis guard, and what were the de- 
fects in his character or mental equipment 
which grieved or alarmed his friends, 
and put his name in peril. The 
Grant & Ward firm was in all respects an 
old-fashioned Stalwart enterprise. It was, 
indeed, as we said the other day, the very 
“efflorescence of Staiwartism.”” The machi 
nery was all the same as of yore. A pair of 
rascals, of whom General Grant evidently 
knew nothing, and about whom he seems to 
have taken no pains to inform himself, got 
hold of him as a figure-head fora concern 
which was intended evidently from the first 
to swindle the public, and did swindle it 
extensively—how extensively will probably 
never be known, because many of the vic 
tims will beashamed to appear. The operations 
they were carrying on might, for all he knew, 
have been those of a bunco shop or a faro 
bank, and he allowed them to place enor 
mous ‘‘profits” to his credit without any 
inquiry as to their source. As a matter 
of fact, these profits were described to out 
siders as emanating from Government con 
tracts, which they were led to suppose 
were obtained through his influence. Surely 
the nation will never rise up and say that there 
was nothivug blameworthy in this ignorance, 
or indifference, on the part of one who had 
had such long and varied experience of men 
and affairs as General Grant. Surely even 
he owes it to his fellow-citizens, who have 
loved and honored him so much, to make sur 
that his name is not used to aid fraudulent 
attacks on their property, especially when 
there is any chance of his profiting by the 
operation himself, 

There is more importance in the matter than 
appears on the surface, because nearly all the 
trouble in our financial institutions to-day 
arises out of the failure of persons who allow 
their names to be used to bring money into con- 
cerns, to see that, when in, it is honestly man 
aged. General Grant is meeting witha great 
deal of sympathy, and there is general acqui- 
escence iii the steps taken to relieve him from 
pecuniary anxiety, but it seems tous that he 
can hardly be acquitted of al! responsibility for 
Ward’s operations, without weakening those 
rules of business morality which are, after 
all, far more than statutes, the best defence 
of the community against great and carefully 
prepared frauds. Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
the great Brooklyn moralist, who observed at 
the prayer meeting that General Grant was 
only a special partner in the Grant & Ward 
firm, and therefore not to be expected to 
have an intimate knowledge of its affairs, 
was in error. He was a general partner, and 
is liable now for all the debts of the concern. 
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THE FOLLY OF BOOMS. 


THE doubts which many voters must have 
felt as to the expediency of the business 
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men's meeting on Tuesday night, to push the 
claims of President Arthur to the Republican 
nomination, were, we think, fully justitied by 
the letier of Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, which ap 
peared in all the papers of that morning. M1 

MacVeagh, although a member of the famous 
‘class of 1853," seems to have no bowels. His 


letter is exceedingly acrid in tone, but it is 
not its acridity which makes it either damag 
ing or severe ; it is the facts of Mr. Arthur's 
political career which it marshals in an orderly, 
and to the members of his boom most mourn 
ful, procession. Now, skilful and prudent 
boomers would have avoided any demonstration 
which would have been likely to bring these 
facts out, or furnish his enemies with an oc 
For it must 
be borne in mind that Mr. Arthur's sok 
recommendation for retlection is that he 
has given the country during the last three 
years a very respectable and on the whol 


casion for commenting on them. 


efficient administration, which will contrast 
very favorably with those of his predecessors 
since the war. On this he must rely for the 
nomination, and on nothing else can he pos 
sibly rely. This fact is constantly before the 
public eye, and doubtless suggests to great 
numbers of people, in a quiet way, that four 
years more of it would not be a bad thing 
But it is not a thing which, in Mr. Artbur’s 
case, it will do to advertise. It must be left 
to tell its own tale and produce its own im 
pression without note or comment. As soon 
as measures are taken to work it up into a 


| great ‘‘ claim,” people's attention is turned to 


Mr. Arthur's political antecedents. They be 
gin to ask whether this respectable adminis 
tration is what it was natural to expeet from 
his political training, and from bis political 
philosophy, or is merely the fruit of a tardy 
repentance forced by a change in the times on 
a man bred in, and, through all his best vears 
wedded to, fardifferent methods. The answer 
to this question must, of course, be very inju 
rious tohis boom. One does not need to read 
Mr. MacVeagh’s cruel letter to see this The 


reasons why Mr. Arthurought not to have beet 


nominated for the Vice-Presidency, 
speak of the Presidency, abound im the his 
tory of New York politics during the last 
twelve vears, 


not to 


Everybody can recall them 
His friends ought not to do anything likely t 
bring them up. 

The truth is, there are very few men who 
have been active in politics who can bear an 
early boom. The Blaine men bave found this 
out to their sorrow already, although the 7 
bune piously thinks that Mr. MacVeagh’s letter 
‘deserves to be read with extreme sobriety 
and thoughtfulness by every Republican who 
thinks of sharing in to-night’s performance, 
as ‘‘these are the things we shall have to 
meet in the campaign.” It does not like, 
however, haviog the Mulligan letters read 
with ** sobriety and thoughtfulness,” although 
there 1s no doubt they, too, are among 
the things we shail have to meet in the 
campaign if Mr. Blaine is nominated. This 
is quite natural. Both Mr. Blaine and Mr 
Arthur are men whose political antece 
dents will not bear overhauling, and their 
friends, respectively, are of course very much 
disturbed when they see anybody perusing 


these biographies with a serious air. The way 












to avoid this was to keep the candidate quiet 


and in the background till near the meetin 


of the Convention. Mr. Blaine, for instanes 
ought to have been confined till now in his 
study in Maine, working at the history,” ar 
no extracts from it should have Appear doin 
any of the newspapers. It would have ty 
better still if he had ro! two ] if y™ i! 


there hobnobbcd with Freemar und M 


sep, and Treitschke, and other distinguished 
historians, and then have been suddenly 
brought into view ist before the meet 
of the Convention, when ye pre WW ad hay 
no time to read about hi and wh 
charges would have the air of suddenly 
started campaign stories, Hl 
has been rurned by over zeal 

The same fate seems to have undertak 
Mr. Arthur's boom. Jobnnv © Brien has be 
too much in Albany, and, litle as 
plished there ict tpl s! 11 »much f tl 
President's good He ought vot bia 
allowed to defeat t! Bureau of 1 
Bill Mike Cregan and Al Dag 
have been giving te much 
in facet ill the boys \ I 
much before the pullic Vr \ 


ought to have Known that New York w 


last place in the world to bold at 
discuss Mr. Chester A. Arthur. It Lit 
have been held in But r Svruc 

Ltica, if it was to be held at , ou 

the very field of bis fam t is the eas 
thing in the world to bri: to mind that 
Was the creator { he R ca Mac] 
Which hus sisee N70) been the cur af 
th Stat ne vio i i } M kes 
J kes i B hevs i aft his T 

He had po warmer or. shriller support 
when he was doing this than the New York 
Times, but even the sno longer stands 
by him. He has fav no more \ t 
opponent—a fact which of itself shows how 
litte backing he has in 1) plac of all 
places where he ought to expect most Wi 
elieve be would make ( President if 
reelected, but the people are not willing t 
put any man in that office on a simple pro 
mise of good behavior. Inthe popular ima 
ination, it s stands forth—and may it 
long stand—as something which ought to be 
t reward « ong identification with things 


which in some way contribute to the na 


GREAT LAWYERS 


Tue Marshall ceremonies, and the deaths of 
Judah P 


have all drawn attention to the present condi 


Charles O’Conor and senjamin, 
tion of the legal profession and the chanyes 
that have come over it in the last generation. 
These may be summed up roughly as consist 
ing in the change from an appointed to 
an elective judiciary; the break-down of all 
restrictions on admission to the bar; the multi 
plication of judges and lawyers, and the enor 
mous increase inthe great body of statutes 
and decided cases. But what bas influenced 
the development of the law more perhaps 
than any ivternal change, bas been the growth 
of corporations and the use of their machi- 
nery for private speculation on a gigantic scale, 
accompanied as it has been by a decline in 
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the attractions of the law as the direct avenue 


to a public career. The law in the time of 
Marshall and Story was a learned profession, 
and a branch of the public service, and 
such is still the theory with regard to it, 
though the practice has drifted at many points 
into a different channel. 

The adoption of a written Constitution in 
this country, introducing an ultimate appeal 
to the courts in all important political ques- 
tions, bid fair to make the American bar 
even greater than had been that from which 
it sprang, and in Marshall it gave to the 
world one of its most famous judges—a judge 
whose opinions have for a hundred years 
helped not only to render the Government 
stable and secure, but to promote directly the 
general welfare and happiness and security, 
against the encroachments of wealth and arbi- 
trary power. If it be true, that the danger of 
democratic government is that it tends to the 
oppression of the individual and of minori- 
ties, and sacrifices to the temporary interests 
of majorities the eternal interest of right and 
justice, such judges as Marshall, who never 
allow themselves to lose sight of the great 
ends for which law exists, are the most price- 
less possession a democracy can have. The 
capacity of the political machinery provided 
by any Government to attract men of the 
force and character and independence of 
Marshall to the bench of its highest court, 
must be regarded as an important test of its 
excellence. 

That the Federal bench is not as attract- 
ive to lawyers of his stamp as it was, 
and that it is difficult to get lawyers of distinc- 
tion to take judgeships, or to keep them on the 
bench, is evidently not due to any change in 
machinery, for there has been no change ina 
hundred years. A United States Judge still 
holds his office for life, and his duties 
are more important, owing to the great growth 
of business, than they ever were. It is the 
surrounding circumstances which have al- 
tered. The gains of private practice are so 
great, and the opportunities afforded by 1t so 
numerous, and the emoluments of public em- 
ployment so small, that the ordinary motives 
which act upon judges as well as other 
men drive them out of the public service. 
We have seen a United States Judge, in our 
time, promoted from the Federal bench to a 
law-school professorship, and thence to the 
service of a railroad corporation, and it is 
notorious that the judgeship which he aban- 
doned is regarded at Washington as a prize, 
chiefly because it has furnished a means for 
two lawyers to get into lucrative private prac- 
tice. If such has come to be a recognized use 
for an appointed judicial office, with a life 
tenure, it is not surprising that in the State 
courts the figure of the ‘*‘ ex-Judge,” promoted 
to the position of counsel, should be still more 
common. 

If the bench has been subjected to external 
pecuniary influence to an appreciable degree, 
the bar, of course, has suffered as much. 
The career of Mr. Benjamin, however, can 
hardly be said to be of any value as showing 
the tendencies of the profession in the United 
States. His going to England was the aggi- 
dental result of his connection with the rebel- 
lion, and his success there late in life, attri- 





buted in the first instance, as it generally was, 





to the production of an extremely able book | 


on a difficult and important subj ct, may bint 
a difference between the condition of the pro- 
fession in England and the United States; but 
his distinction was gained as an English, not 
asan American, lawyer, and was due to causes 
which would have brought him to eminence 
in any period or country. Mr. O’Conor, on 
the contrary, was a product cf the American 
bar, and his life bridges over the interval be- 
tween the early period, when Webster and 
Choate were great names, and that of our own 
times, when it is becoming yearly more diffi- 
cult to single out men as “‘ leaders” of the bar. 
He served bis apprenticeship while the 
bench maintained its early vigor, and his most 
marked peculiarity was his strong sense of 
professional responsibility—7.e., his profession- 
al conscience—which in the case of a lawyer 
means simply a high sense of duty, not 
merely, as Lord Brougham persuaded him- 
self, to his client alone, but to the service 
to which every lawyer pledges himself by a 
solemn oath at the outset of his career. 

There is no reason to doubt that there is 
just as much ability at the bar now as when 
O’Conor was a young man, or when Marshall 
expounded the Constitution. But the condi- 
tion of the bench makes leadership at the bar 
in the old sense increasingly difficult. Any 
one can count up half-adozen lawyers 
of the first rank in New York, who, if they 
constantly practised before judges of the first 
rank, would easily settle the question of lead- 
ership among themselves by the only possible 
test. But as a matter of fact they practise 
before all sorts of judges, from those suspected 
of cortuptibility up to judges whose opinions 
are quoted with respect all over the world— 
from judges who have won their places by 
purchase, fraud, or favor, to judyes who have 
slowly worked thei1 way up to the highest 
positions exactly as Marshall, Story, and Kent 
did in their day. In such a condition of the 
bench it is inevitable that the leadership of the 
bur should be involved in some confusion and 
uncertainty. A lawyer may have a great prac- 
tice and his opinions carry weight in certain 
courts, owing simply to political influence, 
which makes judges eager for political favor 
anxious to please him. The lawyer pitted 
against him, though professionally bis master 
at every point, may be defeated in spite of his 
learning and industry and eloquence. In an- 
other court a more sinister influence still may 
keep men who ought to be leaders of the bar 
fighting for months and years over frivolous 
points invented with the connivance of a 
friendly judge to baffle them. The “learn- 
ing” judge—i. ¢., the judge who is a well- 
meaning map, but unqualified at the first 
for his business, and who bas to learn it from 
the lawyers who practise before bim—is a com- 
mon judicial type in the United States that in 
O’Conor’s younger days was unknown. The 
struggle for the leadership of the bar before 
a judge of this sort, who is the pupil of the 
contestants, often produces curious results. 
Full of ability as is the American bar to-day, 
the old professional landmarks are much 
effaced; and as the great men of the past die 
off, a new legal order comes more and more 
into view, and we find it bard, when we com- 


| pare the theory involved in the traditions of 





the past with the practice of to-day, to make 
out what results it will ultimately produce. 








CASTS FROM SCULPTURE OF THE MID- 
DLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE, 


THE great German museums of plaster casts, 
partly described in the second paper of this se- 
ries, are weak in sculpture of otber than classi- 
cal epochs. In Dresden the post-classical depart- 
ment of the cast collection is wel! composed and 
well housed, but is wofully small. It has its sepa- 
rate entrance from tbe courtyard of the Zwing- 
er (the classical department being entered from 
the street), and is well lighted and arranged. 
Here one sees some little-known sculptures of 
real merit: the wonderful statues from the 
western choir of the Cathedral of Naumburg, 
tbe bronze doors of Augsburg, some statues and 
the tympanum from the gr2at door of Freiberg 
in Saxony, an important statue from the Cathe- 
dral of Madgeburg, a fine early sarcopbagus 
from the litcle-known museum at Trier; but all 
this is German. Italian art is scarcely repre- 
sented, and represented in a fashion far too frag- 
mentary; little scraps being given of composi- 
tions which are chiefly important in their en- 
semble. Thus two separate heads are taken 
from the ‘ Ascension” by Nanni Banco, over 
one of the north doors of the Florence Cathedral. 
One can praise unreservedly the selection of the 
“Jonah” from the Church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo at Rome, and a statue or two from the 
Florence Bargello; but, on the whole, Italian 
medizval sculpture in its boundless variety and 
varied merit remains undisplayed in Dresden, 
and even the immense stores left in Italy by the 
Renaissance are bardly drawn upon. French 
medieval art, one may say, is not represented 
at Dresden at all, nor Eoglish,though that is less 
surprising, nor Spanish, though that is perhaps 
less important. 

At Berlin, of the dozen halls occupied by the 
cast collection only one large one is devoted to 
sculpture of post-classical epochs. Here again 
one may say that the German is the only me- 
dizval architecture which bas contributed its 
sculpturesque decoration to the museum, The 
great French schools, early and late, northern 
and southern, are ignored, nor has the moulder 
been sent to Verona or Venice, Orvieto or Bre- 
scia. Of Renaissance sculpture a more general 
eboice has been made, but it is very uneven, 
very incomplete— too much of Michael Angelo in 
comparison witb the earlier works, and too little 
of everything. In fact, these collections of me- 
dizval and Renaissance art give only isolated 
instances of well-chosen sculptures; for the 
greater part they are inchoate, and not as yet 
representative of any school, style, epoch, or peo- 
ple whatever, as if still merely at their feeble be- 
ginning. Vienna is not very different in this 
respect, with its two hundred or so of subjects, 
though here also one finds things intelligently 
chosen for their merit and not their celebrity ; 
and Munich has nothing. 

There is still the collection at the Trocadéro at 
Paris, but of this I wish to make a special study, 
because it was organized expressly to carry out 
a theory as to the proper form, character, and 
purpose of museuns of art. It would not be 
fair to Viollet-le Duc and his coadjutors and 
successors to study their museum without care- 
fully weighing their published reasons for their 
action, and comparing these with the result. 
The whole plan pursued by them is so very 
novel, and is so important a new departure, 
that its working out must be considered at 
length, if at all. The collection includes a splen- 
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did display of medieval art of many epochs, 
not exclusively Frencb, but Frencb in the main, 
as yet. It represents a very extensive know- 
ledge and a thorough examination of an im- 
mense field. The total amount of mediwval 
sculptures still existing in France is very great, 
and in general it has been spared by the re- 
storer, even when the building which contains 
it has been half rebuilt. And this exhibition, 
which brings together so much of it in Paris, 
is almost worthy of the occasion and of the 
place ; yet not quite so, for it lacks that which, 
to be sure, only deep purses could give, but 
which toerefore is the special business of the 
French Government, with its traditions of free 
expenditure for artistical purposes—it lacks the 
completeness of its examples. It is a shame 
that the statues of Chartres, such as those which 
decorate the west doorway, and which, in their 
combination, make up what is perhaps the 
greatest design in architectural sculpture in 
Europe—a composition unsurpassed in the way 
of decorative design, and as unique in character 
as successful in its realization—should be set up 
separately, one by one, with breadths of blank 
gallery-wall between them. The museum con- 
tains splendid things, also, which are more or 
less completely reproduced—tbe tympanum of 
Vézelay, archivolts of Rouen. three bays (enough 
for the purpose) of the stalls of Amiens; it is the 
more vexatious to have it fail us when com- 
pleteness is most needed. 

But this consideration brings us at once 
into the very middle of the inquiry which we 
have really to follow, namely, not what is—for 
that, as we see, is generally rather a warning 
than an example, so far as non-classical 
goes—but what ought to be. This non-classical 
art, then, especially needs that its examples 
should be given in their completeness. Neither 
is it an escape from this necessity to select and 
reproduce those examples which are complete 
witbin a small compass, simple and single pieces 
of sculpture. The strength of medieval and of 
Cinquecento art is uot in these. They are im- 
mensely interesting, as we all know; but chiefly 
so as affording further means of studying that 
art to which we owe the masterpieces of the 
time. Let us separate the different epochs in 
our inquiry. It will be admitted readily that 
the sculpture of a French cathedral! porch of the 
thirteenth century can only be properly studied 
when all or much of it is taken together. Its 
religious or traditional meaning naturally can 
only be got at in this way; but further, its 
beauty as a work of art can only be enjoyed 
fully, or in anything like its fulness, when the 
whole combined work is before the admirer. 
Charming qualities of expression and of pictu- 
resqueness are to be had in the separate statues, 
reliefs, or groups, but little is there compared 
with the magnificence of the complete design. 
And this is because the art is not principally 
sculpturesque, but almost wholly arcbitectural. 
It isan art which nas developed itself slowly out 
of simple building, by charging the prominent 
members of the building more and more 
richly with decorative carving, until at last 
it shot up suddenly into the splendors of 
the pointed style. Its workmen had thought 
little of pure beauty of form, and had no 
skill in representing the human body, but 
they were consummate masters of decoration in 
all or nearly all its manifestations. The process 
of development is not at all that of sculpture, 
becoming more and more powerful and com- 
plete, and reaching nearer and nearer to inde- 
pendent value. Later for a moment ie was 
partly so, but only for a moment, and only 
when the traditions of pointed architecture were 
lost. The development is not of the art of sculp- 
ture, but of the art of the decorative designer, 
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of tLe architect (as we might say. if the word 
had not taken a different sense in our time), as 
of a fiduciary agent charged rather with the ex 

pending of large sums of money than with fine 
designing. From the round-arched opening in 
the flat wall, with a lintel across beneath the 
arch, and the semicircular space above carved 
with a cross, through a bundred steps of slow 
development, to the three shadowy porches of 
Reims charged with their ranged saints in or 
der as of battle against the besieging foes of the 
Church, the growth is that of the doorway. 
The idea that fills the brain of each designer is 
primarily that of the door-opening and its pro 
per ornamentation; and it is impossible to urge 
too strongly the truth that as sculpture grew 
more scientific and more beautiful in itself, the 
great art of architecture grew feeble. That 
very cathedral of Reims is a case in point 

there are heads under the great doorway larger 
than life, and almost Grecian in their beauty ; 
the Chartres artist could pever have modelled 
them, but he would never bave hung 
wretched curtains under the feet of bis rank of 
saints, 

The task of the founder of our cast-museum 
will be, then, not to fetch a bit from Bruges and 
a bit from Laon,a statue from Arles and a 
quatrefoil-relief from Lyons, but to make up 
his mind which doorway (for instance, and be 
cause the doorways are the usual centres of the 
richest work) he will select, and then to give the 
whole of it. He must lose so much in losing the 
heavy wall above, loading the arches, and af- 
fording vast spaces of light to contrast the play 
of shade around bis moulded and storied door, 
that he can afford to lose nothing more. 

It will be urged that this is true of classi: 
even of Greek—art itself. Yes, but it is not so 
true. The Parthenon sculptures lose a great 
deal in losing their original place, and no doubt 
they lose a deal in losing color as well, and all 
the setting which the Greek artist imagined for 
them : but then, in the first place, the originals, 
too, have lost all that. They have never bad it 
for us moderns. We cannot give it back to 
them, nor even imagine it, nor imagine them 
as they were when in their original setting. 
And, secondly, as they are, and in our muse 
ums, they contain the most perfect sculpturesque 
art that we know or can conceive of. We have, 
therefore, some reason for putting casts of the 
Parthenon frieze at a reasonable height above 
the floor in a well-lighted hall, and in feeling 
that that is as well as anybody cando. But 
with the mediwval sculptures it is not so, and 
we must set them up in their combination as 
they are, to the best of our poor ability. 

Seriously, what some multi millionaire ought 
to do for the study of med’wval art is to buildin 
America a model of Chartres Cathedral. The 
building could beuilt for a milion of dollars, 
very likely (I don’t pretend to have taken out the 
quantities), and all the sculpture should be cast 
in plaster from the original, adjusted in place, 
stained or colored with careful suggestion of the 
original, and in some way waterproofed: the 
moulds being preserved to make easy the replac- 
ing of any which might fall. But we do not 
want any rich man to build a new Parthenon 
for us (unless by way of an experiment, or asa 
vebicle for different experiments), for we bave 
no knowledge of how to colorit, and, uncolored, 
it would look but little like what the Athenians 
raised their eves to from Pericles’s death, per- 
haps, until Hadrian's, perhaps longer. Who 
knows what the restorers did in those days with 
buildings that werea little out of repair,or what 
house-painter was employed, even under Sulla, 
to spoil the metopes and the friezes / 

This is all matter of course, | take it. Nobody 
will deny the main assertions made above with 
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Terence is only of degree, no 
of kind. The scuipture of Mino da Fiesole and 
Luca della Robbia (lL take my especial favorites 
among those earliest men) is more sculpturesque 
than that of Orcagna; but it ispot so very mn 
more, when both are ppared with Greek 
work. Luca, as a man, was capable of any 
thing; with different surroundings he we 
have known no limits but those of humanity ¢ 
his achievements as a sculptor Mir rat : 
master of expression than of for mht bas 
carried further than art bas vet been able to d 
the union of expression with s prauresy jut 
ities as they approach . perfect But t 
were men of their epoch, and their work 
monumental rather than primarily s t 
resque., Their place is in 
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architectural setting, finds itself in a gallery 
The Bargello at Florence is the great witness t 
this fact. To study that ion of sculpture 
in bronze, terracotta, and marble. to go fr 
time to time to see antiquity at Rome, or even 
no further than the inferior show of it in the 
Ut to keep in view what the same Renais 
sance m whose work is before you in the Bar 
gello have left s anv churches, is to realize 
that the Cingurecento, scarcely less than the me 
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ment, for each of them was always striving to 
compass great designs in which sculpture— even 
wn highly realistic and developed sculp 
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positions: s 
most important statues remain for us in what 
is his most stmking decorative design—the new 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo 

The conclusion is that the future museum of 
casts must have great spaces and lofty roofs for 
It will be worth 


Ihe good effect that muse 


its non-classical department. 
all it costs, though. 
ums are capable of has only begun to be ima 
gined or conceived, Even so: museums them- 
selves have only begun to be separated from 
palace splendors, and to be reasoned about, a 
priori, as @ separate and superlatively impor- 
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CasseLL & Co, will publish immediately ‘ Day- 





cumstances of singular delicacy. 
lyzing the occasion itself, can the merits of this | 


Dawn in Dark Places; or, Wanderivgs and | 
Work in Bechwanaland, South Africa,’ by the | 


Rev. John Mackenzie, Tutor of Moffat Institu- 
tion, Kuruman, with numerous illustrations ; 
the autobiography of Arminius Vambéry, also 
illustrated ; and a new ‘Illustrated Guide to 
Paris,’ with a map expressly engraved for this 
edition. 

‘The Hollanders in Nova Zembla’ (1596-97), a 
poem from the Dutch of Hendrik Tollens, by 
the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt; and ‘ The Life and 
Times of Gustavus Adolphus,’ by John L. Ste- 
phens, recently United States Minister at Stock- 
holm, are announced as nearly ready by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

D. Appleton & Co, bave in press Mr. Gutbrie’s 
‘Giant’s Robe’; James Sully’s ‘ Outlines of Psy- 
chology, with Special Reference to the Theory 
of Education’; and ‘ Reforms, their Difliculties 
and Possibilities,’ by the author of ‘Conflict in 
Nature and Life.’ 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert will publish under 
copyright in this country Miss Blancbe Roose- 
velt’s new novel, ‘ Stage-Struck ; or, She Would 
be an Opera Singer.’ 

Henry Holt & Co. have in press Lady Bras- 
sey’s pew book, ‘In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the Roaring Forties’; and a translation of Dr. 
Friedrich Kapp’s ‘ Life of John Kalb,’ which 
has long merited this distinction. 

Macmillan & Co. bave in preparation a com- 
plete Library Edition in seven volumes, to be 
published monthly, of the works of Lord Tenny- 
son. The first volume, contaiming a steel por- 
trait after a photograph by Rejlander, will be 
published about June 1. A limited edition will 
also be printed on the best hand-made paper, 
and will be sold only in sets. 

We have received from the National Christian 
Association, Chicago, a little pamphlet, ‘Sketch 
of the Life of James G. Birney,’ by Gen. Wil- 
liam Birney. An insert states, on the authority 
of the editor of the Christian Cynosure, that 
General Birney is engaged, not, as we had 
hoped, upon a simple life of bis father, but ‘‘in 
writing a history of the growth, aggressions,and 
fall of the Slave Power in the United States, in- 
cluding notices of the prominent pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery men who figured before Aboli- 
tion was accomplished ’"—in short, covering the 
ground gone over in Vice-President Wilson's 
well-known work. The same authority states 
that General Birney is delayed for want of a 
‘complete collection of books and pamphlets re- 
lating to slavery,” and is desirous to borrow or 
to buy. A glance at the ‘Sketch’ shows that 
delay is wise, for greater misinformation, mis- 
conception, misstatement, omission, or suppres- 
sion is seldom exhibited in so brief a compass. 
General Birney’s address is Washington, D. C. 

We owe an apology to Messrs Funk & Wag- 
nalls for stating that their abstract of Sir Sa- 
muel Baker’s African books of travel, called ‘In 
the Heart of Africa,’ had no map. It is small 
and inconspicuvus, and liable to be overlooked, 
but it 1s there. 

The remainder edition of the sketches of the 
secret sessions of the first Senate of the United 
States, edited from the manuscripts of William 
Maclay, a Senator from Pennsylvania, by the 
late George W. Harris, bas been purchased by 
James Anglim & Co., Washington, D. C., and is 
offered at a reduced price. 

Mr. George William Curtis’s eulogy on the 


late Wendell Phillips bas Leen printed in plain | 


pamphlet form by Harper & Bros. Seldom have 
greater tact and discrimination been shown in a 
similar task than Mr. Curtis displayed under cir- 
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admirable discourse be fully appreciated. 

The twenty-third edition «f ‘Harper’s Hand- 
book for Travellers in Europe and the East,’ in 
three stout red morocco volumes, still testifies to 
the unwearied touring of its editor, Mr. W. P. 
Fetridge, who spent last year, he tells us, in 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Great 
Britain, and France. With bis customary non- 
sequitur he immediately adds: ‘ All of these 
countries have been entirely rewritten”—a cen- 


| surable use of the perfect definite to indicate an 


| action whose date is wholly indefinite. 








There 
is, in fact, no such difference between tbis year’s 
edition and Jast year’s, or that of the year be 
fore, as the statement in question implies. As 
an editor, Mr. Fetridge maintains an old-time 
conservatism which is truly refreshing in these 
days of change. 

The generation that lived through the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law excitement remembers Mr. 
Trowbridge’s ‘Neighbor Jackwood’ as a stir- 
ring contribution to the special school of tiction 
at the head of which stood *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 
Then it had a living interest for boys and girls 
and their parents ; now it may excite the reader 
less, but will interest him still. The new edition 
just published by Lee & Shepard takes its place 
among the better class of American historical, 
and particularly of New England, novels. 

‘Out-of-Town Places: with Hints for their 
Improvement,’ is Mr. Donald G, Mitchell’s 
choice of a new title for his ‘Rural Studies,’ 
in the uniform edition of his works (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). The change is openly mani- 
fested upon the title, and mo:e explicitly in the 
preface, where ‘‘Ik Marvel” hopes that it will 
attract a class of readers whom he sincerely de- 
sires to benefit. A well-known missionary au- 
thor in the same field, Mr, E. C. Gardner, bas 
lent bis aid in the shape of numerous illustra- 
tions, both practical and picturesque. 

Mr. N. Ponce de Leon’s English-Spanish ‘ Dic- 
cionario Tecnolégico’ makes progress with its 
sixth part, which breaks off in the midst of the 
word fall, The work is not only of great prac- 
tical utility for commercial translation, but of- 
fers curious comparisons between the two lan- 
guages in regard to terseness and flexibility. 
For example, there appears to be no equivalent 
for the term fall-board in Spanish, where we 
must use a derinition three times as long—“ pu- 
erta engonzada que cierra hacia abajo.” So, 
drum-head of a traversing platform is ‘‘sillar 
que se coloca con un perno para el giro del 
marco de esplanada.” 

Ten more numbers of the chromo edition of 
Brehm’s ‘ Thierleben’ (B. Westermann & Co) 
include the 130th part, and conclude the tenth 
volume. The colored plates of the crustacea, 
the coral and the sponge, the nautilus, of many 
curious and vividly-beautiful sea-forms, will 
rank with anytbing that has gone before in 
this series; and the same may be said of the 
woodcuts, many of which are striking in a high 
degree. 


Mr. Astor has lately presented to the Astor | 


Library two illustrated manuscripts—one an 
evangelistary, supposed to bave been made for 
Charles the Bald; the other a missal of the fif- 
teenth century, formerly belonging to St. Ste- 
pben’s Chapel, London. Also, a perfect manu- 
script on vellum of Wyklif’s New Testament, 
containing the autograpn of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester. Besides these, the gift embraces 
two works from the press of Fust & Schoffer, 
derived from the Sunderland sale, and dated 
1459 and 1462 respectively ; Coverdale’s Bible in 
black letter, 1535 ; a Latin Bible, inscribed *‘ Jo 
Grolierii et amicorum”; and Eliot’s Iodian Bi- 
ble, with the English title and dedivation. 
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Pleasaut information about Elzevirs is given, 
with the aid of illustrations, by Mr. A. Lang in 
the June number of Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 
Having occasion to speak of Elzeverian piracy, 
and to extenuate it on account of its daintiness, 
Mr. Lang protests that ‘‘the Yankee pirate 
dresses you in rags, prints you murderously,and 
binds you, if he binds you atall, in some hideous 
example of New York or Boston ‘cloth extra,’ 
all gilt, like archaic gingerbread.” Three well- 
engraved portraits of busts of Moliére and of 
Gluck, and a statue of Voltaire, by Houdon, ac- 
company an article on ‘* Sculpture at the Co- 
médie Francaise ” in the same number. 

No. 30 of the Proceedings of the U. S. Naval 
Institute possesses exceptional value by reason of 
two papers on important themes Dr. Emil Bessels 
reviews the exploration of Smith Sound,and after 
a crushing exposure of Lieutenant Howgate’s 
ambitious intrigues, which ended in the despatch 
of the Greely Expedition, considers the chances 
and the ways and means of delivering the imper- 
illed band. It is made quite apparent that the 
scheme was suggested to Howgate by Nares’s 
discovery of a seam of tertiary coal in Lady 
Franklin Bay. The other paper we referred to 
is one by Lieut. J. B. Murdock, U.S. N., incriti- 
cism of the late Mr. Fox’s monograph of the 
landfall of Columbus. Both these articles are 
accompanied by valuable maps, and Lieutenant 
Murdock gives a translation of the passages in 
Columbus’s journal that bear upon the question 
under discussion. 

J. W. Bouton sends us the Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Paris Salon for 1884, valuable, as 
usual, for its memoranda of the art work of the 
year, and for the list of contributors. The black- 
and-white sketches vary greatly in their intrin- 
sic importance as in their thoroughness, Some 
are noticeably clever translations. The subjects 
bave the customary range— say, from the bottle- 
fed baby upwards, The revanche motives are 
perhaps fewer than of late years. The portraits 
that arrest attention are also, in this selection, 
not numerous. 

John Woolman figures in the current instal- 
ment of the article, ‘‘Friends in Burlington [N. 
J.J”, in the March issue of the Pennsylvania Ma- 
gazine of History and Biography. It appears 
from the minutes of August 1, 1763, that he, 
“being returned from his visit to some religious- 
ly disposed Indians up Susquehannab, informed 
the last meeting that he was treated kindly, and 
bad had satisfacticn in his visit.” The incident 
is well known to readers of bis ‘Journal.’ Part 
of a letter of bis, censuring the ‘“‘gay” furniture 
of a female friend, is also printed, and some 
characteristic stories related of his cautiousness 
of speech and disinterested service. 

In the report of the Chief of Ordnance for 
1885 one finds a number of topics which would 
be thought extraneous, and which possess a 
general interest, such as the making of illumi- 
nating gas from petroleum, the preparation of 
vegetable fibres for brush material, the use of 
special rubber type to supersede stencilling, etc. 
Here, too, is reprinted Professor A. Geikie’s 
praise of Captain C. E. Dutton’s ‘ Tertiary His- 
tory of the Grand Canon District.’ Appendix 
7 shows the distribution of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores to colleges and universities, while 
appendix 8 records the following formidable 
armament as having been bestowed on the Pub- 
lic Printer, viz., 12 Colt’s revolvers, 12 revolver 
holsters, 12 waist belts and plates, 96 revolver 
bail cartridges. 

M. Raoul Frary, who some time ago suddenly 
achieved fame by his ‘Le Péril national,’ bas 
again attracted considerable attention by a 
‘Manuel du Démagogue,’ a satirical work on 
the political life and national foibles of the 
French, It pretends to be a book of instruction 
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for the young son of an old friend, whom his 
father desires to be taught the ways by which 
popularity and political success and influence 
can most easily be won. The author, complying 
with this wisb, tells the ambitious youth all he 
knows of the people, the present sovereiga dis- 
penser of put lic bonors and benefices, of poli- 
tics as a profession and arena, and of the ways 
of demagogues in general, and especially those of 
France in the present period. The proneness of 
the people to be seduced by sonorous professions, 
false pathos, and bollow declamation, and the 
vulgar tricks daily used in playing on the 
Frepchman’s vanity, gullibility, instinct of imi 
tation, and love of equality and centra)ized 
power, are brought into sharp relief by incisive 
strokes of satire. The Parisians receive special 
castigation for their political vices. 

We have seldom met with a more amusing lot 
of blunders in time and type than this announce- 
ment contains, from Das Magazin fiir die Litt: 
ratur for April 26: ‘O, W. Holms ist uner- 
miidlich. Das pneueste Werk des Uberaus fleis 
sigen Autors ist: The Pochat the Breakfast 
Table. Leipzig, Taucbnitz edition.” 

Dr. Karl Kebrbach, known as editor of the 
works of Kant, Ficbte, and Herbart, bas, after 
many years’ preparation, undertaken the editor- 
ship of a vast collection of writings on German 
education, to be known as **‘ Mopumenta Ger- 
manie Pedagogica,” and to be complementary 
to the famous ‘** Monumenta Germaniz Histo- 
rica,” of which, under the direction of Pertz and 
his successor Waitz, upward of thirty volumes 
have appeared. A. Hofmann, of Berlin, is to be 
the publisher. An idea of the extent of the 
scheme may be formed from the announce- 
ment of contributions already promised. They 
embrace the school regulations in _ historical 
order of Brunswick, Saxon Transylvania, and 
the Baltic Provinces; the catecbetic writings of 
Agricola; the ‘Scholarium Fundamentum”’ of 
temigius of Auxerre; the grammais of Chryso- 
loras, Gaza, and Lascaris; characteristic school 
comedies; documents on princely education in 
the Ernestine branch of the House of Saxony; 
and writings on geographical instruction in the 
sixteenth century, on Erasmus, Melanchthon, 
ete. The listof contributors includes Eckstein, 
Giesebrecbt, Kdéstlin, Wattenbacb, Werner. 
Zarneke, aud many other names of well-known 
historians and educators, 

The fourteen-inch telescope mounted some 
time since at the Observatory of Nice, France, 
yas lately enabled M. Perrotiv, the director of 
the institution, and Messrs. Thollon & Lockyer 
to make an observation of Saturn which will 
have an important bearing on the theory of the 
constitution of the rings of that planet. On the 
i6th of March, under most exceptionally favora- 
ble atmospheric conditions, the outer ring of 
Saturn appeared to be composed of three dis 
tioct rings, the innermost being the broadest 
and the outermost the narrowest, tbe differences 
of breadth being, however, only slight. At the 
mowents of best vision each of these rings showed 
strie which gave the impression that they con- 
sisted of numerous divisions. Two days later, 
when the definition was exceedingiy good, 
Uranus presented a general appearance to some 
extent similar to that of Mars, dark spots teing 
seen toward the centre of the disk, and at a cer- 
tain point on its edge a white spet, recalling the 
Martial poles. Different parts of the disk were 
also observed to be marked by a difference of 
tint, bluish-white predominating in one hemi- 
sphere. 


— The first attempt to collate the various 
notices of the sea-serpent of Cape Ann since ne 
was first reported in 1639 as coiled up on a rock 
in that vicinity, is made iu the current Atlantic, 
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and the comparison develops a force in the evi- 
dence that would remove him, if any evidence 
could, from the realm of the miraculous into that 
of the scientific. In fact, he has now become a 
real creature to the eye, for if he has not been 
photograpbed exactly be has been sketched from 
the life by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, aud his flat 
turtle head looks out from the usually unillus 
trated pages with a mildness of expression that 
is suggestive of a zodlogical garden. This draw 

ing was made on the 34 of July, IS75, on the 
yacht Princess, which followed the serpent for 
two bours off Nabant He was seen several 
times during that summer, and again otf Glou 
cester in 1877 by Mr. George Wasson, the painter 
The number and character of the witnesses, the 
pile of sworn attidavits, and the favorable cir- 
cumstances under which many of the observa 
tions were made, are skilfully insisted on by the 
author, especially in his summary of the evi 
dence for thiscentury. But what convincing 
power lies in the testimony is due to its peculiar 
and striking consistency. The creature is de 
scribed nearly always in the same way—an 
elongated eel-like body, with protuberances on 
the back, a dorsal fin, and at least two flippers, 
a thin neck, white throat, black lizard-like head, 
black eyes. Its motions of the bead and of the 
body, and its babits, are characterized likewise 
with little variations; its perfect barmlessne-s, 
in particular, is a striking quality ina legendary 
monster. Toe authbor’s conclusion is that no 
doubt of the actual existence of this summer 
visitor on the North Shore of Massachusetts is 
tenable; he is neither a delusion nor an imposi 
tion. Indeed, be is not a sea serpent at all, ac 
cordivg to this writer, who puts forth bis opi 
nion, however, with great caution, and merely 
ventures the suggestion that he is ‘a cetacean 
apimal, which, if pot an actual zeuglodon, has 
many affinities With that creature.” A zeugl 

don bears the same relati n to whales that eels 
do to.fishes. The study (considering the transi 
tory nature of much of the material 
and will interest popular curiosity even if ‘t fails 


sthorough, 


to overcome popular incredulity on this topic 


— The other articles show that hot weather 
and a Presidential campaign are imminent. In 
the fiction a Western *Wentworth's 
Crime,’ by Mr. Frank Parks, is noticeab’e sit 
it puts new territory under tribute, ard illu 
trates the variety of the resources that our own 


story, 
s 


country affords its novelists In this tale, which 
is marked by its careful structure and the kil 
with which nature is truthfully used t» t 
dowu the coarseness and elevate the trivialities 
of a too narrow realism, the interest of the prai 
rie asaromantic motive aud the accual life of 
the dwellers there, in all its crudity, are blended 
in a Way to suggest bnew possibilities for tiction 
that takes its local color from beyond the Mis 
souri. The miner and the bandit bave bad it 
too much their own way on the border, in books 
as in fact, 
how ordinary bumanity looks out tbere in the 


It is of more interest now to know 


face of pew and picturesque scenes: and a slight 
sketcb, even like this, net only has a refresbir 
novelty, but is a sign of the future. 





—In Harper's, also, there are two articles, 
fortunately pot stories, which enforce on a re 


I 


flective mind the variety and charm of the pi 
in our past which has been, 
comparatively speaking. but sligbt!v utilized in 


turesque element 


our fiction, and, if Cooper be excepted, mav be 
said to have disregarded. The first is 
Colonel Higeinson’s narrative of the early emi 
gration along the waterways of the Mobawk and 
the Ohio, with its quick suggestion of color, 
bumor, and adventure; and the second is Mr. 
Butler's description of the shore of Lake Su- 


perior, where, long before the Revolution, tbe 


been 
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monks b 


where after it the first transcontine 


id given bistory a fine beginning, and 
ntalexplor 
ers, and the trappers and vovageurs, had made 


a chapter of which our version in ima 


ginative 
literature is of the slightest. Daniel Boone, as 
Colonel Higginson says, isa 
Robin Hood, and the spirit and gavety of the 
French adventurers have.as Mr. Butler points 
something of the Norman strain The s i ar 


ticle of Hlorper’s, bowever, is the lovpg and na 


nute account of the orgar ation and methods of 
business of toe New York Custom house, whi 
will do much to detine to the put tt rN ‘ 
plac ‘that inscitution has upmudiin the fleld of 
politics, and which may a " . thre ~ 
mind the far-reaching trtluene the tari? by 
is concrete and luminous exposittor f “s 
duties are collectea The statistics, t ext 
the state of American shy R 1 ef, w 
bird’s-eve View as it were Altogetber, in add 
tion to the morebepsiy oformad t 
tains, (his paper has a great and timely va As 
an illustration of the working of our sti ~ 
and legislation ia many wavs An articlh : 
Sheftield is illustrated, chietty. by Jos 1 Pen- 
bell, in a manner decided!y in advance of auv 
thing we hav seen of this artist's drawings 
hitherto These hav list tivag ater 
pleteness as design, and a gras; eral of 
fect Which none cf his earler s bas ba 4 
the opening one, A Corner, mud \ | 

Oid Soettield,” are excellent im their v 

We recently had ceeasion t 4 atte 

tiom to the at ‘ re pur $ 

{ great tsiers, tl xhbw w“ 8 : 
tet iwith a t i hdat { erte 
AU Vases ther sa t nN ’ at 
wt his SeLN tm . i . 4 mea 
{ inexpr t i As (be 1 This 
Is thes i sta ‘ { s} is Tey : 
tions The art by w . eis t bot 

ind iess assal.al aSiis l sy \ bf t 
aiways, ¢t perat ’ t en ry wit 
baving ad racts w painters tin pul 
il yrace vet roe nt Te} at nV |] 
sistent putters unly nals which they 

t row! t vt ing the } ‘ f their 

Works OV anirg ss\st f es at suction 
iw b } Ss stendilv inereas This is 
lor thus Lt 4 \ ba gy & j aye 


wn artists, XN. to a client 
B, with the guarantee that if he ever wishes t 
ain, he will get an advanes 


on the price 


be paid for it, goes tol, who wants to tuvest safe 
V pictures, and, assuring him of the security 
(f any investment in the works of X, geta 


the order to buy something of bis. When the 
picture es the bammer again it is sold for 
an advanc he last price, and if A bas tound 
a third customer, D, to order bim to buy it for 
him, which is most likely to be tne case, it goes 


n under the same conditions, 
If mot, it goes into the stock of A, for sale as 


the wor f a man whose value is rising, as is 


into @ new ect 


shown by the previous sales, and, with a modicum 
of attra 
time, the Vvaiues in many 


four times the first price 


tiveness, makes a tremendous run in 
ases risipg to three or 

paid within as many 
dealer getting bis commission as a 
ker at every sale, and the last owner be 
fore the reaction 


fo 
Ol Cases 


sbichisinalarge majonty 
ertain to come sooner or later 
the penaity 


paying 
f the aggregate credulity. 


This is no picture of the imagination, but an 
actual statement of affairs within the knowledge 


f any one in the secrets of the English picture 


trade. Of course, with time, the artists so ex 
alted find their Jevel, and the spurious repu 
tation which bas represented so much 
money value disappears, for it is very rarely 


the care that the dealers are clear-sighted enough 
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to select the immortals as their protégés, and we 
that neither Turner, whose pictures bave 
been ove of the most profitable investments ever 
made in their kind, or Millet, scarcely less so, 


see 





acquired the grace of the dealers, and themselves 
never saw the prices which their works have | 


lately brought. If a dealer in 1840 had been 
wise enougb to foresee the future greatness of 
Millet and had rescued bim from poverty, he 
would bave deserved the fortune be would have 
acquired, They are always the little men, with 
superficial qualities, who catch the eye of the 
dealers (rarely good judges of art), and whose 
pictures lend themselves most readily to the delu- 
sion of people who have money to spend and no 
art education to direct the spending of it. This 
leaves the great prizes after all to the genuine 
connoisseur and amateur—i. e., the man who 
at once knows and loves art. The painters 
who have been forced into spurious and 
temporary greatness by this process of nursing 
reputations are more numerous than the 
public wou'd believe or than we should care to 
say. Celebrity bas grown cheap, and is worth 
as much as cheap things generally are. A man 
who knows nothing about art is as blind an in- 
vestor in pictures as a sprculator in railway 
shares who knows nothing of railway statistics, 
and is as easily taken by the auctioneer’s assur- 
ance that the celebrated A.B C. pupilof D.E F., 
is one of the greatest painters of the day and a 
rising luminary, as is the most naif ccuntry- 
man by the confidence man. 


—The Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London has just published its tenth year’s issue, 
which, whether designedly or by chance, admi- 
rably exemplifies the various lines in which the 
For instance, the no- 
tableseries of inns is continued by two views of 
**Old Bell,” Holborn, which “still retains some- 
thing of its renown as a coaching inn,” and 
figures in William Black’s ‘Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton.’ The view of its narrow yard 
will compare favorably in picturesqueness with 
any of its predecessors. Or take old houses of 
chiefly wooden construction: here is one in Fore 
Street, of a type very rare, we are told, in Lon- 
don, which probably antedates the Great Fire, 
and on the corner of Milton Street 
(none other than the literary-historical Grub 
Street, with an altered oame). Here, again, are 
two wood and stuc’o fronts with bay-windows, 
on Fleet Street, likewise surviving witnesses of 
the conflagration, which stopped, on the north 
side of Fleet Street, at Fetter Lane; and in one 
of these, tradition seys, the poet Dayton lived. 
Courches form another division, to which is now 
added a view of St. Michael's, Paternoster Roy- 
al, on the site of a college foundation of Lord 
Mayor Whittington’s: whence the nameof Col 
lege Street tor the narrow roadway that furnisbes 
a charming perspective to Wren’s design, Finer 
still is the view (No 88) of the well-proportioned 
tower of St. Giles, Cripplegate, seen above a row 
of quaint two-story houses: a singularly well- 
lighted photograpb, with the early dawn creep- 
ing down into the silent street Do we, per- 
haps, seek architectural details ? We bave them 
in several fine doorways—the noblest, that of 
Innholders’ Hall, shown incidentally in the vista 
of College Street, and again for its own sake on 
a larger scale; another from the same neighbor- 
hood, College Hill, the grandiose carved en- 
trance of some merchant's house; finally, twin 
doorways of 1703, with bold corbelled overhang- 
ing hoods, and with ricbly carved jambs and 
lintels. These last are very effective. Archi- 


previous issues have run 


stands 


tectural, too, is the grand staircase of the house 
No. 10, Austin Friars, whose existence would 
not be guessed from the plain exterior presented 
in No, 91; and yet it recalls, with an interval, 


| great possibilities of inner arrangement. 





staircases in the Charterhouse and in Asbburn- 
bam House, A dignified relic of Great Winches- 
ter Street in the days (at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century) when it was full of the 
homes of merchant princes, is that exhibited in 
No. 90, with its paved courtyard, its hospitable 
fligat of steps, and the angle which suggests 
The 
ten views thus briefly described bring the total 
number up to 9%, and no other set has been bet- 
ter worth the annual guinea. A sheet of letter- 


—It is a trifle difficult for any one who does 
not know how quickly a new fancy takes root 
in Paris,and how widely it spreads,to understand 
the very strong hold on the affections of the Pa- 


| risians obtained by the fasbion of reciting mono- 


i 


logues. The monologue is a very Proteus: it 
may be an ordinary recitation; it may be the 
telling of a versified anecdote; it may bethe act- 
ing of a comedietta in one actand with only one 


| part; it may be more than any one of these, or 


| 


press is now a regular accompaniment of the | 


photographs, which are permanent. 
again commend the series to our architects in 
particular, who, so faras we have observed, do 
not seem to be aware of it. The honorary secre- 
tary of the Society is Mr. Alfred Marks, 155 
Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 


—In speaking of Matthew Arnold’s ‘Isaiah of 
Jerusalem’ (No. 982 of the Nation), we gave his 
view of the style in which translations from the 
Bible should be made: ‘ The old version is not 
to be departed from without necessity. . . 
Only mistakes, real mistakes, should be cor- 
rected, and they should be corrected gently.” 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, in his introduction to the 
translation of ‘The Book of Psalms,’ contributed 
by bim to the ‘‘ Parchment Library ”"—a very 
neat collection, of which the Appletons are the 
American publishers—dissents from that view, 
on the ground that the old rendering ‘‘ does but 
convey that part of the meaning and the charm 
which was accessible to the men of the sixteenth 
century.” And though bis ambition as a trans 
lator, as was Matthew Arnold’s as en editor, is 
to make the Biblical work presented anew to 
English readers ‘ enjoyable,” he evidently cares 
much less for the charm than for the mean- 
ing of the original. The first verse of his trans- 
lation shows how ready he is to depart from the 
Authorized Version for the sake of something 
more conformable to the verbal meanivg— 
though not to the logical sense—of the Hebrew. 
The old version's ‘* man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the uneodly, nor standeth in the 
way of sinners,” becomes a ‘‘ man that has not 
walked” “nor stood” there, although in the 
closely following *‘ But in the law of Jehovah 
is his delight,” we see the maninthe present. 
Mr. Cheyne’s rendering of verse 5 is superior 
to the old both in diction and in sense, His 
godly man “is lke a tree planted by water- 
courses, that brings forth its fruit in due season, 
and’ whose leaf withers not,” while the old ver- 
sion has this: “ He shall be like a tree by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth bis fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf also shall not witber.” In lines 
like the last all the charm of the Hebrew word- 
irg is lost. But so itis also in ‘‘God is gone up 
with a shout” (Ps, xlvii. 5), or in “‘ he giveth bis 
beloved sleep” (cxxvii. 2), wbich Mr. Cheyne 
leaves uvaltered; in ‘“‘the bread of painfulness” 
(ibid), which he substitutes for “the bread of 
sorrows”; in bis ‘‘ Yea, do thou behold with 
glad eyes the good fortune . . .” (exxviii. 5), 
all of which stands for two short Hebrew words; 
or in his “the bed of my couch” (cxxxii 3), 
which is not even correct as a literal rendering. 
The Authorized Version bas, in the latter in- 
stance, simply ‘‘my bed,” and it also says, with 
commendable freedom, “Both low and high” 
(xlix. 2), where Mr. Cheyne uses the loose para- 
phrase “ Both those of low and those of high de- 
gree.” It would, however, be a much easier task 
to pick out instances in which Mr. Cheyne’s 
translation has the merit both of greater cor- 
rectness and pleasanter diction. He here and 
there follows critically corrected texts, doing 
so, however, with moderation and discrimina- 
tion. His introduction is both instructive and 
attractive. 


We must | 








it may be less. In France just now the mono- 
logue bas driven out the chansonette, Things 
which may be said or sung, and which would 
formerly have been sung, are now said. To en- 
tertain an evening party, resort is had not to 
the singer, amateur or professional, but to the 
monologuist, amateur or professional. Not that 
the singer is banished, but he is cast into the 
background by the monologuist. At the great 
receptions of the French capital, M. Faure is not 
as welcome as either of the Coquelins, to whose 
talent the surprising vogue of the monologue is 
in great measure due. The elder has popularized 
many fine poems by new writers, which, but for 
him, might have been read by the critics only. 
His range is as extended as his skill is unequalled. 
From the tenderest pathos to the most humorous 
comedy, from the simplest emotion to the most 
fiery passion, M. Coquelin is master of the mo- 
nologue in all its forms. M. Coquelin cadet is 
wont to confine himself to one string—the broad- 
ly farcical; and one of the best of his efforts, 
*L’Obsession,’ by M. Charles Cros, is an adapta- 
tion of Mark Twain's ‘ Literary Nightmare,’ the 
‘*Punch, brotbers, punch, punch with care.” 
These brothers are the first to issue a guide for 
amateur monologuists. ‘L’Art de dire le Mono- 
logue’ (Paris: Ollendorf; New York: F. W. 
Christersp) may be recommended to all who wish 
to ‘‘speak a piece.” The discussion of the proper 
principles of the delivery of verse should be 
studied by all who are anxious to read aloud or 
to recite: it reinforces and extends the sugges- 
ticas of M. Legouvé’s admirable little book on 
the art of reading. The title-page of ‘ L’Art de 
dire le Monologue’ is adorned with profile por- 
traits of the two authors. 


—Every body who has made the attempt knows 
the difficulty of acquiring a good knowledge of 
tussian; those who have persisted in their ef- 
fort know bow exasperatipgly bard it is to 
learn to accent the proper syllables, ‘‘In this 
respect,” Mackenzie Wallace justly remarks, 
‘“* Russian is more puzzling than Greek, for two 
reasons: firstly, it is not customary to print 
Russian with accents; and secondly, no one bas 
yet been able to lay down precise rules for the 
transposition of the accent in the various inflec- 
tions of the same word.” Russians also find it hard 
to master the difficulties of English accentuation, 
but then monosyllabic words are ten times as nu- 
merous in English as in the Slavic tongues; for in 
these even whatis a monosyllable in the nomina- 
tivesingular,for instance, becomes lengthened in 
other cases and in the plural, andin Russian there 
is no general rule to tell which syllable of the 
lengthened word is to be accented. Thus voin, 
warrior, becomes roi’nain the genitive singular, 
and voiny’ and rov’nakh in plural cases, while 
other similar nouns will have the accent, for no 
assignable reason, throughout on the penulti- 
mate or the last syllable. For hand and hands 
you bave ruka’, rwku, rukye’,ru‘ki, ruka’m, ete., 
while sluga’, servant, shows only two transposi 
tions. The difficulty can only be approximately 
stated, if we say that it is like what a Russian 
would have to contend with if, in studying Eng- 
lish, he had not only to avoid readings hke 
‘* Histo’ry of the Roman’ Empire’,” ‘‘ Waver’ley 
Novels’,” or ‘*Gospel’ of St, Matthew’,” and to 
distinguish between contest’ and con’test, pros- 
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pect’ and pros’pect, and the like, but also to 


learn arbitrary shiftings of the accent like the 
following, if such also existed in English: 
Stud’y, studies’, studi’est, studying’, re’study, 
unstudied’, stu’dious, studious’ly, student’. Dili- 
gent association with Russians, a good teacher, 
and dijigent reading of metrical poetry will, of 
course, be found to be the means of gradually, 
though perhaps never completely, overcoming 
the foreigner’s perplexity in the study. Buta 
useful and pleasant additional belp is offered by 
ap accented library of Russian standard works, 
in prose and poetry, started a few years ago in 
Berlin, under the title ‘Collection 
witsch’ (the name of the editor). In this re- 
markably neat and clear edition every word of 
more than one syllable is accented. The col- 
lection appears in numbers of thirty-two pages 
each, of which nearly thirty bave appeared, 
containing masterpieces of Pusbkin, Lermontoff, 
Turgeneff, and Gogol. Works by Koltzoff, Ne- 
krasoff, Tolstoi, and Grigorovitch are to follow. 


Manasse- 


—The Italian schools and institutions of learn- 
ing outside of Italy form the subject of an in 
teresting article in the last number of the Nuova 
Antologia, These schools and institutions are 
scattered over an immense area, embracing 
many of the European States, the Ottoman Em 
pire, the regions of the extreme Orient, the 
shore of Roman Africa and both Americas. In 
Europe the Balkan Peninsula particularly is 
rich in Italian colonies, whose only tie with the 
motherland and the mother tongue is the patri- 
otie cultivation of the Italian language. The 
shores of the Black Sea show numerous settle 
ments of Italians; the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Syria, Greece, and Egypt, are dotted with 
towns and villages where Itahan is currently 
spoken as the language of commerce; and a nu- 
merous and powerful current of Itahan emigra- 
tion has streamed out through the Pillars of 
Hercules and impinged upon the coasts of Brazil, 
Uraguay, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. To bind all 
this widely separated mass together and unite it 
firmly to the Kingdom of Italy by at least the 
sentimental tie of association, the Italian Gov 
ernment is pursuing an enlightened and liberal 
policy of granting subsidies in money and books 
to the schools founded by expatriated Italians 
in these varied regions. In 1880 it expended 
109,110 lire in assisting institutions of learning in 
the east and west. In 1882 the sum was raised 
to 179,000 lire, which went to aid in the educa- 
tion of 80,000 Italian children living in foreign 
lands. During the present year it is believed 
that the sum will reach 300,000 lire, not count- 
ing the munificent provision of school-books, 
maps, school furniture, and pedagogical material 
contributed by the Government. Not to be fur- 
gotten in this record of an interesting attempt to 
cultivate the sentimento dell’ italianitad abroad 
are the noble efforts of the numerous missionary 
sisterhoods, the Franciscan friars, and the other 
emissaries of a vast ecclesiastico-educational es- 
tablishment. 


—The last number of the Mittheilungen des 
deutschen archdologischen Institutes in Athen for 
1883 is one of specialinterest. The article on the 
Athena Parthenos of the Ermitage at St. Peters- 
burg is illustrated by full-sized phototypes of two 
gold medallions, which give us, according to the 
author of the paper, Gangolf Kieserntzky, not 
only the most faithful and complete representa- 
tion of the head of the Parthbenos, but also the 
oldest copies and those not far removed in time 
from the original. Not less important is the ad- 
vantage which the material possesses, We see 
the gold stvle in which the Parthenos 
wrought, whereas the other reproductions 
translate after a fashion the gold into marble. 
The variations in detail from the other copies 


Was 








are all of the bighest interest, but cannot be pre- 
sented here. The resemblance of the face to that 
of the Varvakion statuette is very striking, but 
the eyes are wider open, and there is more 
power, more divinity in the St. Petersburg me- 
dallions. Kieseritzky complains that the ‘* mild 
ness ’ of the countenance has been turned into 
sternvess by the photograph, but every one bas 
had a like experience in his own case. It is 
enough that the goddess is not hopelessly bour- 
qeotse, as she seems to bein the front view of 
the Varvakion statuette, to judge again by the 
photographs. 

— Another article of interest, *‘ Inscriptions of 
Tralleis” (in English), werk of a 
American scbolar, Dr. J. R.S. Sterrett, who is 
attached to the American School at Athens, and 
who has done gvod service from the beginning 
under the administration of Professor Goodwin, 
and especially during the much regretted illness 
Doc 
tor Scerrett was travelling last suqmer with Mr. 
Ramsay, under the auspices of the Asia Mioor 
Exploration Fund, and the two energetic scho 
lars, happening to be in Tralleis, saw and covet 


is the young 


of Professor Packard, the present director 


ed, as other scholars bad seen and coveted, ‘* six 
inscriptions which are built into the wall of the 
great ruin known now as the Utch Geuz—the 
Three Eyes or Frequent attempts 
had been made to read them witha glass, but 
the 
high. 


Arches.” 


letters were too small and the stones too 
So the Anglo-American duumvirate pro 
ceeded to have a ladder constructed, and with 
‘“vreat difficulty and considerable danger” the 
copying was accomplished, Doctor Sterrett 1s 
evidently saddened by the thought that it was 
impossible to take impressions under the cir 
The reader will be content 
the spirit in which the work was accomplished, 
and not lament that nothing done 
These six inscriptions, with tifteen others, are 
carefully edited, and will add to Doctor Ster- 
rett’s reputation as an epigraphist. 


cumstances, with 


more Was 


SAM HOUSTON, 


Life and Select Literary Remains of Sam Hous 
ton of Teras. By William Cary Crane, D.D., 
LL D. vols. in 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


Two one, 


ISS4, 


Philadelphia: J. 


THE Rev. Dr. Crane’s biography of Sam Hous- 
ton is a simply-solemn affair, considering the 
nature of hissubject. Its tone might bedescribed 
as that of a campaign life of a popular mission 
ary, or a voluminous tract dealing with an his 
torical subject, so frequently are the styles of the 
literary bureau and the bomily 
antiquated date—blended. 


both of a rather 
The number of times 
in which Houston becomes the “inspired hero” 
and “‘governs destiny” in various forms of 
Providential direction and purpose is beyond 
count, and the tone of apostrophe and solemn 
disquisition, particular eulogy and general ap 
peal to the unregenerate, is maintained on every 
page. It would perbaps be unjust to say that 
nothing new is contributed to the accessible 
means of information regarding the life of Sam 
Houston in this ponderous volume, but it would 
be hardly too much to say that there was as 
little as possible. Except in a remarkable chap- 
ter concerning his experience of religion and the 
arguments which convinced him of his worthi- 
ness to partake of the communion, and the col- 
lection of some of his talks and letters to In- 
dians, which are all that are of any value in his 
‘literary ” remains or his state papers (except 
as materials for historv), there is vwerv little thet 


is calculated to give au In.eiligent idea of the 
singular character of Houston, although the ro 
mance of his career could not be concealed even by 


a genius for dulness. But the rarity with which 




































































any revelation of individuality is allowed to ay 


pear is rather exasperating, and the biographer 
takes pride in suppressing all anecdotes for foar 
of * wounding personal feeling- He ts, indeed 


obliged to admit that Houston someti . 


dulged to excess,” and that he aband ! vi 
lized life to live with the Indians it his guar 
ed words bardly suggest Houst s pdition as 
a degraded white mana Og savag mY t 

is only a single and almost inv ar 


of the theatrical element in bis character, whe 


is admitted that his tits of pss i ang 
like those of bis great model and exemplar, A F 
drew Jackson, were somet s simulated 


fect. As a specimen of Ube ireless rt 
confusion of the author, it is sult nt ¢t iN 
that he talks of the Highland or Gav \ 

of Houston, when be wasof thatsturmdv Low 
stock, bardened and heated by ¢t 
warfare in lreland, which pr i Jack at 
sO many others of the notabl ires i r 


early bistory 





Sam Houston was born in Mar 
emigrant Lrish family, which bad ght a 
siege of Derry, and represented on t tenia 
side the Scotch houses of Davidson at 
lop, and bad setthd in Rockbridge ¢ uty, Va 
His father had been an officer in the wa 
Revolution, but the family ty t \ al 
was of the plopeer rather that the pla 
class, and a cabin in a en vy WAS J stl 
the extent of ifs possess ~ OM len 
Major Houston, which occurred when Sam was 
thirteen vears of age, the widow gathers 
her fauniv and ber small belong s. al 
grated with a party of s s ia | 
pessee, on the bank of the Teonessee Ris 
the boundary of advance ‘ ement upe 
border of the Cheroke: intry Mis H 
Wasa Woman of I vig self 4 ' 
and natural ability, and f the puy eof 
both parents the son inberted the brawny a ° 
and the almost incredible strength of constitu 
tion which sustained } th terrible d 


wasting wounds, and hardly less trv 


The 


somewhat apoc 


and excesses. ale 1otes f bis vouth are 


probably 


doubtediy manifested the zeal and energy of a 
yuick mind, the basty temper, and the fondness 
for wild nature and the habits of savage fe 
which always distinguished bin It is said that 


his imagination was so inflamed with the sparit of 


Homerne courage and poctry breathing throu 


restraint of Pope's translation, 


‘Thad’ by beart 


conventional 


coe 


that he was able to repeat the 


¢ 


and that be was so indignant because the pir 


instruct 


heer 


teacher could not him in Greek, that he 


ran away from bome and went to live an 


the Cherokees, whose boys and gurls had 


his playmates and friends. At any rate, he 
run away and join the 
youth, and atter a brief expemencs 


a trader's store. The reply which he is said to 


Indians when a mere 


as clerk in 


have made to his brothers, who came in search 
of him, that be * preferred measuring deer tracks 
to measuring tape,” was entirely characteristic 
of bis grandiloquence and appreciation of the- 
atrical effect, and, if an invention, was not an 
It is to be said that the Cher: 
kees were by no means the degraded savages 
that many of the tribes were, and that t 
with them and adopt their manners and customs 
did not signify the degree of degradation that it 
would for a white man to take up his abode in 
a Sioux or Ute lepee. 
marked as the most 
among the Indian tribes. 
lived by »#g 
habitations, while they bad rapidly dassimilated 
the civilization of their white neighbors, ard 
were beginning to be mingled in blood with the 
' adventurous pioneers who had settled among 


extravagant one 


lis 
»11vV8 


They have always been 
civilized and 
At this 
ilture, and bh 


Intelligent 
time they 
id fixed - 


mainly re 
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them. Nevertheless, in language and habit they 
were essentially barbaric in their ways, and it 
is very probable, as is usual in such cases, that 


Houston was more Indian than the Indians | 


themselves, 


He remained among them for three years, per- 


fectly acquiring their language, which is of so 
rare accomplishment that itis said never to have 
been done by an adult. When he reappeared in 
civilization bis ambition and his intellectual fa- 
culties required food, and he devoted himself 
with euergy and eagerness to self-instruction. 
He taught a pioneer school while educating 
himself according to the limited opportunities of 
the time and place. But the longing for adven 
ture again became too much for bim. He en- 
listed as a private soldicr in the regular army, 
and by natural ability and zeal was promoted 
through the erades to the rank of ensign. At 
this time the Creek war, which had been fo- 
mented partly by the eloquence of Tecumseh and 
partly by the aggressions of the whites, broke 
out. General Jackson commanded the mixed 
army of regulars, volunteers, and allied In- 
dians, amopg whom were a body of H uston’s 
old friends, the Cherokees. At the battle of To- 
hopeka, or Horse Shoe Bend, Houston displayed 
that desperate gallantry which distinguished 
him through life, and won him the good will of 
Jackson, which he always retained. He led re- 
peated charges upon the breastworks, and had 
already been severely wounded when he headed 
the final assault upon the last fastness of the 
desperate warriors, in which he fell with two 
rifle balls in his shoulder and an arm shattered 
by his side. When taken out of the mélée he was 
given up as hopeless by the rude surgery of the 
time, and remained without attention through 
the night. His tenacious vitality sustained life 
through a journey to Fort William in a litter, 
and thence in a two months’ journey to his 
mother’s home, where he arrived such a skeleton 
that she declared that she would not have known 
him except for his eyes. For more than a year 
his iron coustitution struggled witb the festering 
wounds, unskilfully treated, and to the day of 
his death they were never healed, although they 
apparently had little effect upon his strength 
until he reached a late old age. After his re- 
covery he was promoted lieutenant, and re- 
ceived an appointment as sub-agent amongthe 
Indians. After brief service be was accused of 
preventing the smuggling of negroes into the 
Western States from Florida, then a Spanish 
province, and indignantly resigned. It is 
interesting at this point to note that the 
reverend author leaves us somewhat in doubt 
whether he means to deny the truth of the 
cbarge, or to commend Houston for being guilty 
of the offence of defending the negro against 
what was probably a sort of land piracy. But 
although Houston was naturally a pro-slavery 
man, he was no abettor of slave-catechers, and 
his warm sympathies would naturally have been 
enlisted against the cruelties of kidnapping and 
smuggling. 

On quitting the army service, Houston betook 
himself to the study of the law, the natural re- 
source of the ambitious young man of his time. 
He was embarrassed with various difficulties of 
poverty and lack of education, but the require- 
ments of the Southwestern bar in the way of 
study of authorities were not onerous, and ina 
very short time he was licensed to practise, and 
set up an office in Lebanon, Tenn. The records 





somed into a politician, was elected a major- 
general of the Tennessee militia, and a member 
of Congress in 1823, when thirty years of age. 
An amusing chapter is devoted to his Congres 
sional career, almost wholly with reference to 
the legislative events of tbe time, in which, so 
far as appears, he took no sort of part, and cer- 
tainly not a more conspicuous or influential one 
than that of asilent member from arural dis. 
trict. He was a zealous supporter of Jackson in 
peace, as he had been in war ; but, although less 
eccentric and of a higher class of mind and self- 
education than his colleague, David Crockett, 
he was doubtless only the backwoods politician 
among the leading statesmen of the time. In 
1827 be was elected Governor of Tennessee, and 
two years later occurred that remarkable epi- 
sode in his career which at first threatened to 
degrade and ruin him forever, but was finally 
the cause of his greatest achievements. He 
bad been married about three months to an 
“amiable and accomplished” young lady, and 
there had been no appearance of any un- 
happiness, Suddenly they separated, Mrs. 
Houston going home to her parents. All 
sorts of rumors were rife as to the cause, but 
the secret was never divulged by either. Per- 
haps the most credible rumor has finally settied 
ou the explanation that, in a moment of pique 
or despair, Mrs. Houston confessed that her 
heart belonged to another and that she had 
never loved her husband. No allegation was 
ever made of misconduct on either side, and 
Houston’s habits at the time were not irregular 
beyond those of his class. Houston was of an 
impulsive and passionate nature—what is called 
in Southern parlance * bigh-strung”’-—and such a 
confession would have been very likely to upset 
him. At any rate, he announced his intention 
of resigning bis office as Governor of Tennessee, 
and carried it out in a manly and dignified let- 
ter. He made no reply to the remonstrances or 
the accusations, and prepared to retreat to the 
wilderness among his old friends, the Cherokees, 
a portion of whom had settled in the Indian Ter- 
ritory in advance of the compulsory removal of 
the tribe. Here, on the banks of the Bayou II- 
linois, flowing into the Arkansas, lived his 
adopted father, the old chief Jobn Jolly, or Oo- 
loo-tee-kah. To his cabin Houston made his 
way after the long and tedious journey witha 
flat boat of Indian supplies, and received, ac- 
cording to tradition, a friendly and pathetic 
welcome. The Indian nature could sympathize 
with bis sorrows, and the hospitality of fosterage 
was open to him. 

Houston's second residence among the Indians 
marked his lowest decadence. Whatever sympa- 
thy be may have had by nature with wild life, 
and however grateful may have been the soli- 
tude of the forest and prairie to bis wounded 
spirit, it was not possible that he should forget 
the position he had held, or drown the bigher 
instincts of civilization in the rude life of the 
savage. He sank very low in babits of self- 
indulgence, took up with an Indian wife, and 
was hardly above the level of the “squaw- men” 
who have infested the Indian camps in a volun- 
tary degradation greater than that of their 
hosts. This would not be quite true in every 
sense, for Houston had weight in the councils of 
the tribe, and was regarded more as one of 
themselves than an alien guest. At one time 


| he accompanied a delegation of the tribe to 
| Wasbington, and discredited himself by appear- 


of his triumphs at the bar bave not been record- | 
ed, although his biographer would give the im- | 


pression that they were considerable. They 
were doubtless such as could be won at the local 
courts and from country juries by an advocate 


with a ready speech and a knowledge of human | 


nature such as Houston possessed. He soon blos- 


ing in the blanket and buckskins of his associates. 
His mission was to protest against the robberies 
committed upon the tribes by the agents, and a 
savage attack was made upon his character and 
integrity by the friends of the Indian Ring. 
This he resented by committing a violent as- 
sault upon Mr. Stanberry, of Ohio, within the 








Capitol grounds, knocking him down with a 
bickory cane. For this be was reprimanded in 
a complimentary manner by tbe Speaker, and 
fined $500 by the courts, which was remitted 
by the President, the affair being championed 
by the Jackson party, then paramount. The 
charges against Houston’s integrity were tho- 
roughly disproved before a committee, of which 
Mr. Stanberry was chairman, and there never 
was any reasonable allegation throughout bis 
career that he was not tbe honest, zealous, and 
intelligent friend of the Indians, whom he knew 
so well, and whose character he thoroughly ap- 
preciated. On his return to the Territory he 
continued bis course of self-abasement, keeping 
a littie trading store across the river from Fort 
Gibson, and spending a great deal of his time 
drunk about the cantonment. All this is passed 
over almost silently by Mr. Crane. 

After three years of Indian life, the news be- 
gan to stir the Western frontier of the rising of 
Texas, which had been colonized toa slight ex- 
tent by Austin’s party, under the authority of 
the Mexican Governmetct, and was attracting 
the eyes of adventurous Americans and tbe dis- 
trust and apprebension of the Mexican authori- 
ties claiming sovereignty over it. Houston’s 
better instincts and ambitions were aroused, 
and in 1832 he bade farewell to bis Indian wife, 
who refused to accompany him, and started for 
the seat of the new empire. He found there the 
hardy adventurers and reckless spirits of the 
border, of every kind, animated with an eager 
greed and a native hatred of the Mexicans. At 
his advent among them he still wore the dress of 
the savage, but his reputation, his natural tact, 
strong magnetism, and undoubted ability for 
the conduct of affairs and the management of 
men, made him the leader; and, although he 
had keen and bitter rivalry, he maintained bis 
position. With all his impulsive recklessness, 
his fondness for theatrical sensation, which 
never deserted him, and various other weak- 
nesses, which were apparent enough, be had the 
gift of saving common-sense and shrewdness, 
and the genius for the practical achievement of 
great things. He inspired the motley band with 
confidence in him, and, wiiile greatly daring, 
was not wantonly reckless, like the defenders of 
the Alamo and others, who were ready to fight 
at a bundred-fold odds, With such a leader, 
there was no question of the result of a contest 
between as fine a body of partisan soldiers, in 
indomitable courage and individual skill in the 
use of arms, as the world has ever known, and 
the ill-trained, inefficient, and effete Mexican 
troops, however extraordinary the nominal dis- 
parity in numbers. Thus it was that the battle 
of San Jacinto was won ip one desperate fight 
of ten minutes by seven hundred and fifty over 
twelve hundred, and the question cf the inde- 
pendence of Texas settled without another ef- 
fort. Houston managed well in getting his 
troops into position, and the fight was won by 
the ready rifles against the clumsy escopetas, 
and the stout hearts against the tia id ones. 

Houston naturally became the first President 
of the Republic of Texas, and exhibited a practi- 
cal skill in civil administration in marked con- 
trast to his successors, to whom he gave way 
through the constitutional limit of office. He 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
inevitable annexation, and became a Senator of 
the United States. In tbis office he spent several 
years as a sort of picturesque and eccentric 
figure, having some queer ideas of statesman- 
ship, but not without a shrewd sense cf bis 
availability asa popular and “hurrah” candi- 
date for the Presidency, as, indeed, he narrowly 
escaped being His notions of devotion to the 
Union became old-fashioned in comparison with 
those of the fire-eaters, and it is fair to presume 
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that be had no natural liking for the institution 
of slavery. He was superseded as Senator and 
then deposed as Governor for bis opposition to 
secession, and died in a tranquil retirement, 
somewhat enfeebled in mind as in body. After his 
marriage in Texas he reformed bis habits in a 
great measure, experienced religion after the 
orthodox fashion, and forgave his enemies so far 
as not to threaten to knock them down. 

His character was a singular one, but perhaps 
less so than his career. He was a sort of lesser 
Andrew Jackson, with the latter's traits of af- 
fectation and instinct of adventure exaggerated, 
and less inveterate and vindictive—in fact, a 
lesser man in every way. But he hada genius 
for affairs in his way, and was sound at heart, 
kindly, grateful, and affectionate, with a manly 
spirit, which gave way for atime to degradation 
but not tomeanness. Hesaved Texas at a crisis 
in its fate. It may be hoped that some capable 
hand will one day depict his life in clear and en- 
during colors. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


In the Tennessee Mountains. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Trafalgar. A Tale. By B. Perez Galdos, From 
the Spanish by Clara Bell, William 8S. Gotts- 
berger. 


Stratford-by-the-Sea. American Novel Series. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Bethesda. 
Co. 
Not Like Other Girls. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


By Barbara Elbon. Macmillan & 


Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Funk & Wagualls. 

Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. Jobn Kent Spender. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 

A Wife Hard Won. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Kitty’s Conquest. By Charles King, U. S. A 
Poiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Man She Cared for. By F. W. Robinson. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 

The Way of the World. By David Christie 
Murray. Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 

The Entailed Hat, or Patty Cannon's Times, 
By George Alfred Townsend (‘* Gath”). Har- 
per & Brothers. 

How Much JI Loved Thee. 
Raymond Esbobel. 


Le Voyageur, 


Washington, D. C.: 


La Veuve Par Octave Feuillet. 
Paris: Calmann-Levy; New York: F. W. 
Christern. 

Das Schatzhaus des Kinigs. Ein Roman aus 
dem alten Ezypten. Von Wilhelm Walloth. 
Leipzig: W. Friedrich. 

A COLLECTION of detached stories not unfre- 

quently produces upon the mind the rather un 

fortunate impression that any one of them is 
more and better than all taken together asa 
whole. Notso with Mr. Craddock’s. True, be 
needed to tell but one story to prove his power 
as a simple narrator, who can catch a single in- 
cident, sketch in strong lines the few characters 
involved, and throw it all in bigh relief against 
a broad background with a power of conception 
and of execution almost simultaneous. But the 
eight stories now grouped together under the 
title of ‘la the Tennessee Mountains’ present in 
their total effect something much more than 
mere short stories. We bave not only one 
mountain valley, but a whole country of hills— 
nota man and a woman here and there, but the 
people of a whole district—not merely a day of 
winter or of summer, but all the year—not lives, 





but life. Mr. Craddock isa master in the art 
of description. It is very easy for a man witha 
facile pen to forget that description, even of 
character, is not the main purpose of a story or 
anovel. The realist school is always in danger 
of piling up a mass of details, brilliant and tell 
ing, it is true, but of no use for the expression 
of sentiment or the development of passion. 
William Black’s work supplies good illustra 
tions of widely different uses of description 
That charming chronicle, ‘The Adventures of a 
Phaeton,’ is avowedly, in the main, description 
as painters say, ‘‘a landscape with figures.” 
The scory is so slight as never to draw the read 
er’s attention from the scenery, which is given 
with the accuracy of an eye-witness. The sun 
sets must bave been recorded on the spot. Fan 
cy would never bave made them each so unlike 
the other. 
plot of an ordinary kind, with a great deal cf 
yachting thrown into fillup. Yet, after a few 
pages, we are conscious that there is no variety 


‘White Wings’ is an attempt at a 


of scene, and that the paragraphs are main!s 
filled with catalogues of names, euphonious but 
strange and unsuggestive. Story and descrip 
tion failtogether. The people in the story are po 
nearer to the scenery than the reader himself. 
It is all outside admiration. At the other ex 
treme, in ‘A Princess of Thule’ the landscape is 
absolutely essential. Who could understand the 
King of Borva and his fair daughter who did 
not know intimately the surroundings of their 
lives? Who can imagine Sheilah without toe 
background of boundless sea and sky All the 
studied detail in ‘White Wings’ was futile, but 
here some flash of genius revealed to the author 
the spirit of things, and one precious hour was 
granted him to embody it. 

A like felicity has fallen to Mr. Craddock. His 
vivid pictures of the roughness and loneliness of 
a wild country are not painted for their own 
sake, but because if we know them our hearts 
will be stirred by the sorrow and the joy of the 
life that is spent there. It is a hard life: the 
men are uncouth and stern, at the best; at the 
worst, wicked as only borderers can be. The 
women are gaunt and melancholy: “ho 
out wasted hands to the vears as they pass. 
holding them out always, and always empty 
But side by side with them is that strange mira- 
cle of young girlhood 
again as we find the wild rose lending tender 


We tind it again and 
beauty tothe grim story. It may be rather th: 
result of the grouping of the stories than of any 
plan of the writer, but he bas eaforced anew 
that saying of George Eliot's: ** In these delicate 
vessels is borne onward through the ages the 
treasure of human affections ~ 
not forget them, for they remain in bis thought 


The reader can 


as a saving grace to those lawless communities. 
It is hardly needful to add that the style is ad 
mirable, with marked characteristics of its own 
which extend beyond the mere expression, and 
produce at times an effect of rhythm, not of 
words, but of thought—if such a thing is possi 
ble. ‘* The ‘barnt’ that walked Chillowhee’ has 
all the power of a pathetic refrain in music. 

In * Trafalgar’ we have an old man’s recollec 
tions of the high hope and the termble defeat of 
thatday. Asa lad of fiftes 
to his master, a Spanish gentleman, who, after 


n he went as servant 


vears of chagrin over the defeat at Cape Saint 
Vincent, offered bimself as a volunteer in the 
fleet. It is hardly a novel, but those who are 
fond of sea stories will findit worth while. The 
little Gabriel had an inclusive eye, and missed 
nothing. from the colossa) mass of the Sanfissi- 
ma Trinidad, on which he served, to the row 
of soldiers on deck ‘‘tying their pigtails, poor 
men! I saw them standing in a line, one behind 
another, each one at work on the pigtail of the 
mau in front of him; by which ingenious device 





the operation was got through with ina short 
Even the proverbial school bor 
will thipk the fighting as old fashioned as the 


hair-dressing, but it cannot come amiss to know 


space of time.” 


how those who never heard «of ** Victory or 
Westminster Abbey tell the familar story 
The single page that records with generous fe 
gret the death of Nelson, closes with the senter 
** The reader will forgive me this digressi 
‘Stratford by the Sea’ bas nothing ip plot ot 
execution to commend it, The man who marries 
the country girl and afterward falls in lowe with 
a brilliant woman, appears once in so ofte: 
the third-rate novel in various guises. This pear 
ticular hero isa little more stupid than usual 
and a convenient railroad disposes of bim when 
he is too much, or tather too many, for the au 
thor. It does not make the story less hackneved 
that there is a lover ready f 


He is borrowed from Mi 


maiden 

and very badly used in the borrowing The 
brilliant actress consoles berself with ber destiay 
as ‘the vessel of the gods and formas A stock 
ompany that sbail present nothing but standard 
tragedy and comedy Were not the book >» 
weak the fantastic notions of marriage aud d 
vorce might do harm. As it is, (hev are ay 
witness to the confusion of right aud wrong of 


which a well-meaning person may be guilty 
The autbor of ‘ Bethesda’ has bit upon the 


same situation attempted in‘ The Pa 


autis mn 
both books the hero is sent back to an early love 
by the beromne, whose self sacrifl ISAS Tesolute 
as ber professed ideals are lofty The early Jove 
in the latter book was simply impessible, and all 
the abilitv of ber rival goes for thing in 
Bethesda,” Rene isten’s wife Is a nmot 
pla woman of a poor kind, and mav be true 
enough, but the aiy who is supposed to save 
him and berself is qi vy worked up from 


At twenty she bad ‘found the hollowness of 
and taken refuge in 
esthetic religion.” She is of the grand pattern, 
with a vocation As the American girl in Eu 
rope, “she sends a weekly letter to one of our 


best papers ” When the lover hears this, there 


‘comes a peculiar luminous appearance in his 
eves, ‘Itisso unexpected On that line the 
story goes on, She is to return home, and he is 
to supply her with materials to work over, so 
that the letters may still continue. They seek 
‘a uniting of minds whose onty aim is literary 
development.” Bethesda knows of the wife at 
the outset, from her aunt, who is her sole guar 
dian , but the wisdom and self-reliance of twen 
ty never fail through three bundred pages of 
alternate flatness and spasmodic passion. The 
perils that are escaped only a tyro would dare 
to suggest, and the conquest at last, to any one 
who can struggle so far, must seem like the end 
of a sham fight. 
bave been made with Mr. James's work, but you 


Some flattering comparisons 


might as well compare the performance of the 
last devotee to Kensington crewels with a piece 
f Gobelin tapestry. 

tisa refreshment of soul to turn to anything 
so bright and sweet as ‘Not Like Other Girls.» 
It is not the less pleasunt for the suggestion of 
the spirited ‘Doigts de Fée,’ though there is as 
little resemblance as between the brilliancy of a 
Paris boulevard and the charm of an English 
village. The story ranks with the best of its 
kind; and the kind is a very good ove, that 
leaves would-be philosopby and pretentious the- 
ories quite out of sight, and gives us the bome- 
life of gentle, bigh-hearted maidens. A daugh 
ter’s devotion, and the old-fashioned fidelity of 
lover to lady, still offer worthy opportunities to 
the novel writer. There 1s something curious in 
the difference in a story of this calibre (to adapt 
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a word, for neither rank nor class would express 
our meaning), by an English hand and an Ame- 
rican one. The latter is more ambitious, puts more 
ideas into it, intends to mean more; but the form- 
er rounds out and finishes by adding a host of de- 
tails that make the picture more interesting as 
well as more beautiful. Some people may say 
the difference is in the life itself, but it is not 
yet proved that it is not for want of some spe- 
cial faculty, call it perhaps literary patience, 
that will gather a full store, and then spare no 
pains to use it all to the utmost ed vantage. 

The nervous should be warned off from ‘Archi 
bald Malmaison,’ except where the plain prose 
of modern houses precludes the chance of secret 
cbambers and the like. Mr. Hawthorne is at 
much pains to proclaim the story literally true, 


point by point; strong as the telling may be, it | 


is so bluntly, boldly worked out as to be only 
horrible. Charm or fascination there cannot be 
in watching, in the broadest daylight, the deeds 
of a man who spends the alternate seven years 
of his life in a state but one degree better than 
idiocy. 

** She mixed those babies up, and not a crea- 
ture knew it,” is the key to ‘Mr. Nobody.’ But 
she mixed them up under such dismal and disa- 
greeable circumstances that the author’s taste is 
condemned past dispute. Those who seek ina 
novel what we believe to be its primary raison 
d’étre, entertainment, will hardly go beyond the 
first pages. Nor is it desirable that they should, 


| for a man by not showing why Agnes Challis 


should care for Hamilton Redclove. But when 
a woman begins to be uncommon, she may not 
stop short of preferring insolence to deference 
in a lover. Redclove’s rival, Overdown, the 
gunsmith, is a much finer sort of a man; still, 
the reasons why Miss Challis could not love him 
are obvious. Those who think bim defrauded 
should reflect on the recent influx of grace 
which prompts aristocrats to give to a demo- 
gogical workman in white duck trousers the 
freedom of their hearth and dining-table. 

The bistory of Mr. William Amelia and his 
paper, The Way of the World, may be taken as 
a satire on the society journal and the methods 
of its editor. The man and vocation fit each 
other, and worldly prosperity ensues. Mr. 
Amelia is diligently and delightfully snubbed, 
but that is small comfort, since inability to re- 
cognize a snub is part of bis fortunate nature. 
The characterization is a clever and amusing 
piece of work—so clever and amusing that it al- 
most excuses the author for whipping up choice 
items from the daily papers before the ink dries, 
and presenting them to us as fiction. At the 
same time it shows him scourgipg with the left 


| hand what he imitates with the right. He 


since there is only dreary elaboration of nothing | 
as well as nobody, and an extra stint of moral | 
| gall is enough to prompt the House of Lords to 


padding, both social and political. 

A decent edition of the preposterous farrago, 
‘A Wife Hard Won,’ suggests that we have still 
among us a few of those whose shining charac- 


holds Mr. Amelia up for detestation as an un- 
scrupulous gossip, knowing that the spice in the 
dish is, for a great many readers, the inferential 
identification of Mr. Amelia with very interest- 
ing current gossip. The journalist’s career is but 
slenderly interwoven with the commonplace 
plot. A peer so pitiable as the Earl of Wind- 


abolish itself in order to escape such an associ- 


| ate. A daughter so beautiful and dutiful as 


teristic Rochefoucauld defined as the tribute | 


vice pays to virtue. It is a choice specimen of 
that ricbly imaginative fiction from whico in the 
sensational weekly all self-respecting persons 
turn away their eyes. 

Mr. King offers ‘ Kitty’s Conquest’ to the pub- 
lic with the remark that it was written several 
years before his successful military novel, ‘The 
Colonel's Daughter.’ This at once attracts at- 
tention to the resemblance between the stories 
and to the perhaps natural inferiority of the 
earlier composition. Spurs jingle and the bugle- 
call rings true throughout, but the characters 
are drawn with comical sentimentality. Inthe 


Lady Ella Santerre is removed beyond the sym- 
pathy of imperfect mortals, and the reader is as 
much oppressed by the abject humility of Bol- 
sover Kimberly as that poor little man is op- 
pressed by bis millions and the letter “ H.” 

A daughter’s sacrifice for a bankrupt father is 
a prominent feature in ‘The Entailed Hat.’ If 
in so disorderly a composition there can be any 
central situation, it is the marriage of Vesta 


| Custis and Meshach Milburn. This is an aggra- 


handling of women the author’s sensibility is | 


worthy of Maria Roche. To *‘* Noodledom,” 


protesting solemnly that the practice of vir- | 


tues is woman’s proper and only duty, Sydney 
Smith said, “ No man and no woman can fill up 
twenty-four hours with acts of virtue. We know 
women are to be compassionate,but they cannot 


be compassionate from eight in the morning till | 


twelve at night. What are they to do in the 
intervals?” They are to pout, says Mr. King, 
to toss their golden curls, in a word, to coquet, 
thereby inspiring permanent rapture in the 
masculine breast. So he pleasantly settles the 
dreadtul question, for the pretty women at 
least, and provides, too, a pleasant hour for 
good-tempered idiers who are never critical. 
An old friend appears in the first pages of 
‘Tbe Man She Cared for.’ He is that imprudent 
English gentleman who has “one wife at Natch- 
ez over the hill, and another one bere in Pike.” 
Fame may be confidently predicted for that 
novelist who shall give us, as an eccentric 
character-study, the English ,entleman success- 
fully resisting the ailurements of bigamy. The 


vated case of filial devotion, and, without dis- 
paraging domestic affection, we must protest 
against the generally-accepted beauty of the il- 
lustration chosen, The woman who gives her 
body in payment of her father’s debts ought to 
be repulsive to the world m proportion as the 
act is repugnant to herself. Novelists, in such 
crises, often manage ® dexterous slip betwixt 
the cup and the tearful but firm maiden’s lip. 
The owner of the entailed hat is, however, an 
inexorable suitor, to whom love means acquisi- 
tion, not denial. He coolly disregards Vesta’s 
hint that he might express bis adoration by let- 
ting both her father and herself go free. ‘1 do 
not think,” he says argumentatively, ‘‘ you per- 
sonally know of such a case, though you may 
have read it ina noveloratract. . . . Where 
did you ever hear, Miss Vesta, of a famished 
lover surrendering every endowment that might 
win the peerless one, to be himself returned to 
his sorrow, tortured still by love, and by his 
peighbors: ridiculed?” The remark is a fair 


| specimen not only of Meshach’s sensible ideas, 


story chiefly concerns Sam and Agnes Challis, | 


children of the indiscreet Mr. Dangerfield. Mr. 
Robinson tells of their trials and victories with 
the ease of a born raconteur and the skill of a 
practised writer. He tacitly admits the insig- 
nificance of the question why a woman cares 


but also of his style, which has something of the 
air and no little of the absurdity of a schoolboy’s 
translation of heroic verse. If on the spur of 
the moment he tried to match his phrases 
against Vesta’s, she very easily distanced him, 
for almost in reply she exclaims : 

“‘Where will be my sbare of love in this 
world, married so? To love is © a woman the 
Globe itself, her youth the mere atmosphere 
thereof, ber widowhood the perfume of that ex- 
tinguished star.” 


This picturesqueness of language is not con- 





fined to the conversation, for the narrative is a 
revelation in the way of epithet and compari- 
son. As far, however, as the story concerns 
Meshach and Vesta, it is barmless, and the un- 
conscious drollery in the pair relieves it from 
dulness. But the twenty chapters dealivg with 
Patty Cannon snd ber kidnapping gang are 
neither harmless nor droll. It is somewhat the 
fashion to excuse grossness in literature, on the 
plea that repulsion from evil propels toward 
good, and to discover a potent moral tonic in 
nastiness. It is also the fashion to lay upon the 
American novelist the awful responsibility of 
perpetuating every phase of by-gone national 
life. Among the horrors here accumulated, we 
have carefully sought for some latent moral force 
or some valuable historical fact ; we have found 
pone. Murder and debauchery bave no national 
significance, and their fashion changes little with 
the times. The details of blackguardism, whe- 
ther among princes or kidnappers on the border 
of a slave State, have no place in a literature 
with any pretensions to decency. It would be 
impossible in limited space to point out all the 
offensiveness of these chapters, but toward the 
last the climax of wanton bestiality is reached. 
It is stated in the introduction that the author’s 
reflection on bis knowing no locality well,inspired 
study of which tbis romance is the result. A 
little deeper reflection might have led him toa 
happier choice. 

The tragic drama ‘ How Much I Loved Thee’ 
comes to us several centuries before its time. 
When the language has been so long dead that 
Shakspere and the Sweet Singer of Michigan 
shall be equally valued and valuable, then only 
can justice be done to this episode of the Ame- 
rican civil war. At present there is something 
in blank verse as it rolis from the lips of United 
States citizens and army officers that rouses a 
spirit of levity, not tosay flippancy. There is 
no reason why a modern policeman should not 
break up a crowd with— 


“Come, sir, you trifle—you must go with us” ; 


nor why a young lieutenant should not remon- 
strate with a Washington citizen thus: 
“What villain lie is that! How dare you, sir, 
Level your piece upon a Union soldier ?” 

but we are pretty sure that they don’t, and we 
are so hampered by the real that we cannot 
take the ideal seriously. But when time shall 
have obliterated nice distinctions of idea, of 
language, and of metre, then Eudora’s madness 
will not seem a travesty of Ophelia’s ; then Ri- 
cardo will be as good a villain as Iago; then An- 
derton’s soliloquies over bis dead love will not 
parody Othello’s ; then “vile bounty-jumping 
beast” will have all the effect of vile “beso- 
nian,” and start as many squabbles among the 
commentators. 

The latest novel of M. Octave Feuillet is like 
the earlier, being strained, sentimental, and 
sickly. There are two friends, one in the army 
and one inthe navy. The latter marries a beau- 
tiful woman, resigns, volunteers again when the 
war with Prussia breaks out, is wounded, and 
dies in his friend’s arms, after making the latter 
promise to tell his widow that she must not re- 
marry, and that if she does her husband will 
rise from his grave to curse her. Obviously, the 
friend falls in love with this victim of posthu- 
mous jealousy, and she with him. They are 
married, and on bis wedding-night the bride 
groom commits suicide. This is a painful and 
unwholesome story, inherently vulgar in its con- 
ception, in spite of the grace and decency of the 
literary style in which it is told. We maintain 
our frequently-ex pressed belief that M. Feuiilet 
is a far more dangerous writer than M. Zola. 
M. Feuillet is insidious, M. Zola is outspoken. 
M. Zola must shock, and M, Feuillet is sure to 
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corrupt, It is perhaps characteristic that the 
second part of M. Feuillet’s volume should con- 
tain a very lively little dramatic sketch, which 
might also be called ‘‘La Veuve,” and which 
closely recalls an earlier comedy of M. Feuillet’s, 
“L’Urne.” It is an amusing little trifle, show- 
ing how a traveller, returning after along ab- 
sence, finds that the lady whom he had loved, 
and whom he had left married to a friend, is 
now a widow ; and he assumes a due air of grief 
and condolence, only to discover that the hus- 
band died eighteen months before and has al- 
ready been sufficiently mourned. So he marries 
the widow. Whether he, too, commits suicide 
on his wedding night, is not revealed to us, 
Every period of Egyptian history has yielded 
fruitful subjects for the novelist -that of the 
old, the middle, and the new empire; that of 
the Ptolemies, Alexander’s successors; that of 
the Romans, and of the Christian and [slamitic 
period. Wilhelm Walioth, in his ‘Royal Trea- 
sure-Fort,’ and G. Ebers, in his ‘ Uarda,’ have 
selected the earlier centuries of the new empire 
for their narratives. In this empire are compre- 
hended the reigns of all the Ramesids, the mon- 
archs best known to us historically through the 
numerous inscriptions and manuscripts left to us 
from their times. A court-life episode from the 
reign of the powerful Rameses II., the Sesostris 
of the Greeks, forms the subject of Walloth’s 
interesting tale. The antagonism of the Egyp- 
tians to the Hebrews, who then inhabited a 
northern province of the country and were held 
in abject dependence by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, is the cause of all the tragic incidents 
and terrible scenes described. A young Jewess 
named Rebecca learns from her dying father 
the secret of the hidden entrance to the King’s 
treasure-house at Memphis, and, having pene- 
trated into it at night with her brother, robs it 
of many jewels and other precious articles, and 
afterward, by a curious coincidence, while fol- 
lowing the profession of a dancer, is brought to 
Thebes, the capital, and becomes the favorite of 
the King. She meets there Menes, a young man 
whom she had known at home, occupying the 
position of a State Minister. He is engaged toa 
Jewish girl, but his mother compelled him to 
leave her in Memphis. Rebecca is ordered by 
a number of conspirators to poison the King, 
but betrays the plot to him. She suffers death 
at their hands, and Menes is on the point of 
losing his life while combating them. Mean- 
while, his betrothed arrives at Thebes ; the rob- 
bery at the treasure house is discovered, and a 
parchment found in possession of the robbers 
proves that Menes’s intended is the natu- 
ral daughter of King Seti I. The wedding takes 
place with the ‘‘royal blood” in preference to 
the real daughter of Rameses I[., who is des- 
perately in love with Menes; and, save a few 
invidious persons, everybody is happy. The 
story is exceedingly dramatic, even at the be- 
ginning, where the erection of the King’s statue 
on the top of a pyramid, with fatal consequences 
to the laborers, is graphically described. The 
principal characters, too, are well marked. But 
there is too much improbability in the plot. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 


De VOrigine des Indiens du Nouveau-Monde 
et de leur Civilisation. Par P. Dabry Thier- 
sant, Consul-Général de la République Fran- 
caise au Centre-Amériyue. Paris: Leroux. 
1883, 8vo, pp. 358. 

WHETHER the American Indians, such as the 

early explorers found them, were ‘‘ native and 

to the manner born,” or whether they derived 
their origin and their civilization—one or both 

—from the Old World, are questions about 





which opinions may well differ. Indeed, so 
many and varied are the theories that have 
been held upon these points that the bare evu 
meration of them, without any attempt at 
weighing their respective merits, would require 
more space than we can well afford. Hence we 
are compelled to limit ourselves to the statement 
that, for reasons which seem to be goodand suf 
ficient, the tendency to-day is to the belief that 
the Indians,so far from being autochthonous, 
are descended from Asiatic progenitors,and that 
they brought with them from their homes in the 
Old World the seeds of that civilization which, 
in material development at least, found its high 
est expression in Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru. But while conceding this much, we 
do not by any means wish to be understood as 
admitting that tbe question is tinally settled; 
neither do we intend to assert anything as to 
the people or peoples from whom they are ce 
scended, or from whom they received their civi- 
lization, nor as to the route or routes by which 
they travelled in the course of what must have 
been a long, slow, and toilsome progress. So far 
as we know anything about these matters, the 
Indians may bave been indigenous; or, assum 
ing their foreign origin, they may have come 
over at One immigration, or, springing from 
different stocks or races, they may have 
started from ditferent centres, travelled by 
different routes, and arrived at different 
times and at different places on the same or 
opposite sides of the continent. All that we 
can assert with any degree of certainty is, 
that the discovery, in California, of stone im 
plements in the same stratum with the remains 
of extinct animals, and the fact that our Indians 
were ignorant of the use of iron, indicate most 
unmistakably that this immigration must have 
taken place at a period so remote that it can 
only be measured by geological epochs and 
phases of civilization. Beyond this all is con}: 
ture, and if the drift of opinion at present is to 
ward the Asiatic theory, it is not because it 
has been proved, but because, with the present 
configuration of the earth, an immigration from 
that direction (or perhaps it might be more cor 
rect to say a series of them) would meet with 
fewer obstacles than if starting from any other 
quarter; and because, also, in no other way can 
we account for certain peculiar features in the 
civilization, as developed here, with as little 
violence to accepted facts. Mindful of these 
limitations, and estimating at their full value 
the data which, though few, are all that we have 
to guide us in the investigation, we are now 
ready to take up this account of the origin of 
the Indians and of their civilization with some 
prospect of finding our way through the maze 
of fact, fiction, and fallacy in which our author 
is hopelessly lost. 

Beginning with the question of their origin, 
he tells us (pp. 27, 49, and 548) that the New 
World was peopled, at a time that cannot be 
easily fixed, by colonies ef the Mongol race, 
which came either by way of Behring Straits 
or the Aleutian Islands, That this colonization 
did not take place earlier was owing to the fact 
that the frozen regions of the northern part of 
America offered but few attractions to the peo- 
ple of Asia: and this same fact will, it is 
thought, also explain why it was that, in the 
seventh century of our era, America was inbab 
ted by only a few tribes of savages who dressed 
in skins, subsisted by hunting and fishing, and 
dwelt ip caves and grottoes instead of houses. 
About this time a band of Aryo-Turanians, 
whose country—Kharism or Chcrasmia (Cariz 
me !)—was situated just east of the Caspian Sea, 
being driven from their homes by the followers 
of Mahomet, took up their line of march, and, 
after a stay more or less prolonged in China, 
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probably * came to Japan (pp. 2S and 3% 
where they embarked in seven junks, and 
f Yero 
f Alaska 


wr itiftv years after their ar 


guided by fishermen from the island 
they set sailand landed 


For the first forty 


n the ast 
rival they remained concentrated in the sect 

of country now known as Arizona and New 
Mc Xico, 


and are said to have devoted themselves 


to ‘‘teaching the still savage tribes of Nortt 
America how to « lothe themselves, to cook food, 
to build houses, to make arms and implements 
to raise temples, to offer sacrifices, to speak 
their language, and to make use of written cha 
racters.” At the end of this time r about a 
bp. O70 or TOO, only forty or tiftv years after they’ 
had been driven from their home on the sh 

if the Caspian Sea, and in spite of the most 
favorable conditions, we are asked to be 
that, from a mere band of refugees brought over 
in seven junks, they had now become s 

rous as to necessitate their division into tribes 
and a migration to other less populous and more 
fertile regions, or, as our author poetically ex 
presses it “The hiv becatne f full nat 


sWarnis escaping gradually spread, as the Ary 


ans did in Europe and Asia, over the whole of 
the New World, where they can be traced, 
torically and by the rains of monuments wt 


they have left behind them, all the way f;: 
the Rio Gila to the land of Fire 
We believe this to bea fair statement of 


author's theory, and he supports if by a ref 


rence to the traditions of the Tolteecs, who seem 
to have formed a part of one of the earliest of 
these civilization-bearing “‘swarms” that left 
the parent hive. Without sto; new, ft 
nquire into the historical value of thes vths 
it is s lent to say that, a ng tot in) 
count as given by Ixlilx bese Toltecs 
came originally from a place called Hu 
Tiapallan, or, as it ts translated Olid Red 
Land,” and, after wandering around for al 
dred years or more, they established themselves 
in Anahuac, the Vallev of Mexico, some time 
during the seventh century This is also the 


date fixed by our author, and as it is one of the 
few facts connected with early Mexican history 
about which there is anvthing like unanimity 
of opinion, it may be accepted. Kut while we 
may therefore feel reasonably sure as to the 
time of this migration, we cannot, unfortunate- 
ain as tothe situation of this Hue 
bue Tlapallan, the which they 
said they had migrated. According to most of 


the early Spanish writers, 1t was situated te the 


} 


Iv, be so « 





untry from 


rth, probably in the region now covered by 


New Mexico and Arizona, Some modern in- 
vestigators, among them Squier and Hubert H. 
Bancroft, formidable by reason of their attam- 





ments rather than their numbers, incline to the 
opinion that it is to be found in the south, per- 
haps in Guatemala or Yucatan; while our au 
thor identifies it with Chorasmia or Carizme, 
which, as we have seen, was, A. D. 650, situated 
just east of the Caspian Sea He bases this con- 
clusion upon the fact that in the year 1222, or 
6O0 years after these so-called Aryo-Turanians 
were driven from their homes, Genghis Khan, 
according to a Chinese history, having made 
himself master of Bokhara and Samarcand, de. 
stroved. the kingdom of the ‘‘ Hue hue,” and 
obliged their King to take refuge on an is- 
This Hue hue, 
if we may judge from the context, was situated 
to the east of the Caspian, and must therefore, 


land in that sea, where he died. 


according to our author, have been the same as 
Chorasmia, though separated from it by an in- 
terval of 600 years. It was also identical with 
the Huehue Tlapallan of the Toltecs, for the 
reason that in the Khanate of Khiva, as Cho- 
rasinia is now called, the soil is composed of a 
reddish clay, and produces melons of enormous 
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size and in great quantities ; and as these same 


things are asserted of Huehue Tlapallan, it fol- 


lows that the two countries must have been 
identical. 

Bearing upon this point, and, from our au- 
thor’s point of view, strongly confirmatory of 


it, is the argument which he draws from the | 


account given in the ‘Popol vul’' of the origin 
of the Quiché Indians of Chiapas. In fact, the 
two arguments run parallel, or, rather, they are 





dulging in as wild a flight of fancy as that | aims, did not particularly qualify her to be the 


which characterizes the assertion (pp. 39 and 45) 
“that proofs are being daily discovered which 


| tend to show that the Iroquois, Algonquins, Sho- 


| 


so mixed up that it is impossible thoroughly to | 


understand one, especially in its philological as- 
pect, without a reference to the other, and we 


therefore summarize it as briefly as possible: | 


The Quichés, if we may accept the ‘ Popol vuh’ 
as history, came from a country called Tulan 
zuiva, or ‘Seven Caves,” which is said to be 
the same as Tulan chiwim or chiwan, though 
chiwin=chivim belongs to the Votan myth of 
the Maya Indians, and means “serpent.” This 
Tulan or Tolian, we are told, is the same as the 
Turan of the Zendavesta—a country of dark- 
ness situated in the north—and must therefore 
have been the same as Chorasmia, the ‘“* Hue 
hue” of the Chinese historian, which, as we 
have seen, is represented to-day by the Khan- 
ate of Khiva. Now, Khiva is but another name 
for chiwim, and if to this latter we add Tulan, 
we have once more Tulan chiwim or Tulan zui- 
va, which is the Quiché name for the Toltec Hue- 
hue Tlapallan. 

This is substantially all that there is in the 
historical argument, and to those who will take 
the trouble to measure our author’s statements 
by the confession of ignorance with which we 
set out, it is needless to say that we do not re- 
gard his conclusion as entitled to any weight. 
Even if it be admitted that the traditions of the 
Toltecs, Quichés, Mayas, and other civilized 
tribes of Mexico and Central America as to an 
emigration from some centre, the name of which 
is variousty given, refer to the same event; and 
that, hence, Huebue Tlapallan and Tulan Zui- 
va are but different names for the same place, 
there is nothing in the evidence presented, con- 
sidered either historically or linguistically, to 
connect the former with the ‘‘ Hue hue” of the 
Chinese historian, or the latter with the Turan 
of Zoroaster. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this branch of 
the subject further, neither will it avail us to 
follow our author into the comparison which he 
institutes between the religion, laws, arts, man- 
bers, and customs of the different peoples of the 
New and of the Old World for the purpose of show- 
ing their identity, and hence of proving not the 
Carizmian, but the ‘‘ Asiatic” origin of the civ- 
ilization of our American Indians. Unquestion- 
ably this portion of the work displays considera- 
bie research, and any one sufficiently familiar 
with the facts and the authorities to be able to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, may read it 
with profit; but the question is not as to the de- 
rivation of this civilization from any or all of 
the peoples of Asia, but whether it was brought 
over in the seventh century by a band of Cariz- 
mian shepherds who were driven from their 
homes by the Mahometan invasion. This is our 
author’s own proposition, and, as he must abide 
by it, it follows that so much of his argument 
as relates to any other people is irrelevant and 
falls to the ground, unless it can be shown that 
they were in about the same stage of develop- 
ment as these refugees from the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. In other words, he must, accord- 
ing to his own showing, prove that there existed 
in the seventh century, upon the steppes of Tar- 
tary and among a tribe of shepherds, a civiliza- 
tion which equalled in every respect the best 
that had yet been developed upon the banks of 
the Ganges, the Euphrates, and the Nile. This 
he has not done; nor can he do it without in- 





shonees, Natchez, and other ‘savage’ tribes of 
North America had the same religion, the same 
manners and customs, and spoke the same lan- 
guage, as the Mexicans, the Central Americans, 
and the Peruvians.” 

So far as our author’s argument is concerned 
this is, of course, a sufficient answer, though it 
does not go to the root of the matter. To do 
this we must go further, for, adwitting that the 
American Indians derived their civilization 
from Asia, we hold with Tylor and other an- 
thropologists that it is necessary to put the date 
of this event at a period long anterior to the 
seventh century, for the reason that, ‘‘when sup- 
posing a civilization to have been transmitted 
from one people to another, we must measure it 
by its lowest point, as the strength of a chain is 
measured by its weakest link.” Applying this 
principle, it will be found that the people from 
whom the American Indians received their civ- 
ilization were ignorant of the use of metals and 
of the domestication of animals, and, conse- 
quently, must have been living at that indefi- 
nite period in the remote past, and in that stage 
of progress, which, for the want of a better 
name, we are accustomed to call the age of 
stone. 

In a concluding chapter our author tells us 
that the civilization of most of the American 
tribes, at the time of the conquest, was but a 
faint reflection of what it had been; and he as- 
cribes this degeneration to “the waut of a reli- 
gion of peace elevating the heart with bope in- 
stead of depressing it with fear, to the absence 
of a liberal government, and of equal institu- 
tions founded in justice.” Aside from the fact 
that the statement as to the extinction of this 
civilization is not admitted, it may be said that 
even if it were true the reasons given for it are 
not sufficient. We hasten to add that it is per- 
haps lucky for us that it is so, as there is nota 
government, a religion, or a set of institutions 
now on the face of the earth which could, if 
tried by this test, justify its existence at any 
and all times during the past 400 years, 


Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book. By 

George Eliot. Harper & Brothers, 1884, 
THE seven essays reprinted in this volume were 
selected by George Eliot from among her fugi- 
tive pieces, and, it is said, were carefully re- 
vised by her for publication after her death. If 
they are the best of her writings in the reviews, 
the world need not regret their fewness; for, as 
essays, they are by no means level with her re- 
putation. They are not the work of a critic, 
but of a partisan; their aim is not disinterested, 
but to serve a cause in which the moral nature 
of the writer was strongly aroused; they do not 
belong so much to literature as to polemics, 
Yet the seriousness of George Eliot, her grave 
enthusiasm, expressing itself not in idealizing or 
eulogizing or any heightening of the reality, but 
rather in thrusts of irony, or sketches of grim 
truthfulness, or appeals laboriously practical, 
saves them from the fate of being merely lite- 
rary curiosities. They have still the worth of 
their moral and the interest of the information 
bived in them; they show the old comprehen- 
sive, discriminating, rigid power of mind, and 
in a strikivg way the scientific basis, and firm, 
reflective trend of her convictions before she 
turned from critical and abstract thought to 
build the fictions that are truer than systems; 
but, for all that, they belong to the works that 
perish and ought to perish. 

George Eliot’s nature, her training, and her 
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judge of either Young or Heine: the conse- 
quence is that Young, under her treatment, be- 
comes as gloomy an object of reprobation to us 
as the most hardened sinner could have been to 
his own blandly contemplative eyes; and Heine 
even, whose intelligence creates a sort of sym- 
pathy with his critic, loses half his merriment 
and all the conceited light-heartedness of it, as if 
he had put his cap and bells in his pocket to 
make a more decent appearance. Young was 
very likely a hypocrite morally, and a hyper- 
bolical star-gazer poetically; but the energy of 
George Eliot's criticism spends itself not on the 
man or his poetry so much as on the profit-and- 
loss nature of his religion, which allowed his 
self-complacency to flourish under the notion 
that he heid preferred stock, This was the vile 
thing, she thought, behind the man and his poe- 
try, and so she thrust at the system through 
them. Such criticism has only the slightest 
value in art, however useful in other respects. 
The essay on Dr. Cumming is a simple denunci- 
ation of preaching that she did not like—rightly 
enough, because it was fvolish, ignorant, and full 
of misrepresentation; but his words and himself 
are gone now, and it is a pity that this dust, too, 
did not settle with the rest that his little eddy of 
popularity raised. The four papers which con- 
clude the collection are of a less pugnacious 
kind, being a notice of Lecky’s ‘ Rationalism,’ 
in which she thought he did not assign sufficient 
relative influence to science in moral changes, 
an account of Riehl’s studies of German sociolo- 
gy, a description of a visit to Weimar, and an 
address to the workingmen of England when 
the extension of the suffrage was carried in 
1868. The last few pages are taken up with 
some indifferent notes from a commonplace- 
book, such as were stitched together in ‘ Theo- 
phrastus Such.’ The whole volume is on a low 
er piane of literary art and mental power than 
either her novels or her poems; it must, of 
course, be now added to her complete works, 
whence after a while time will winnow it. 





Annals of Sandy Spring; or, Twenty Years’ 
History of a Rural Community in Maryland. 
Baltimore : Cushings & Bailey. 

“Sanpy SPRING NEIGHBORHOOD” is in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. It is a Quaker 
community in the main, and, as such, enjoyed 
the blessing of free labor in a slave State before 
the civil war. In its homely thrift there is a 
suggestion of the Quaker Community at Ken- 
nett, Chester County, Pa., but the resemblance 
does not extend to all particulars. Unless the 
writer of these pages has, through fear of giv- 
ing offence, been over-cautious, there has been 
at Sandy Spring no such aggregation of men 
and women remarkable for their intellectual 
and moral force and independence as at Ken- 
nett. Of course the local situation was a seri- 
ous obstacle to any such part as the Quakers 
of Kennett played inthe times preceding the 
rebellion. The main impression that we get of 
Sandy Spring from Mr. Farquhar’s book is that 
of admirable decency and thrift, combined with 
intellectual feebleness and general pettiness; but 
this impression may be owing to the character 
of the annalist rather than to that of the com- 
munity. 

There is, it seems, at Sandy Spring a Lyceum 
Society, at whose annual meeting Mr. Farquhar 
has each year, for twenty years, read a brief 
history of the neighborhood for the year pre- 
ceding. He is disposed to magnify his calling, 
and, as be approaches the conclusion of the 
twenty annual records that make up this little 
book, he quotes with sympathetic admiration 
that beautiful passage from Gibbon’s autobiog- 
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rapby in which the historian describes his final 
deliverance, after twenty years’ devotion to the 
‘Decline and Fall.’ If General Butler could at- 
tribute Tennyson's ‘‘ Brook” to Longfellow, it 
is not strange, perhaps, that Mr. Farquhar at- 
tributes 


“It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be,” etc., 


to George Herbert instead of to Ben Jonson, and 
the admirable saying of Sir G, Cornewall Lewis, 
‘‘ Life would be so pleasant were it not for its 
pleasures,” to “some Frenchman.” There is 
much poverty of incident and interest through- 
out the book, which closes with a hope that 
when the comet of October, 1885, appears again, 
it may behold not only a brighter, better world 
than ours, but also a narrow-gauge railroad con- 
necting Sandy Spring with the great outside 
world. This railroad is the most engrossing 
topic in the book. Each chapter in turn leads 
up to an account of the deaths, births, and mar 
riages of the ended year. The writer's bathos 
reaches its lowest deep in these passages, On 
page 82 he records a “marriage gale”—* the 
actual solemnization of three weddings very 
near together. . . . Thanksgiving day of 
1870, how inexpressibly bright and sweet and 
balmy! And yet there was another side to the 
picture; for the influence of these exciting 
events served to lessen the interest felt in open 
ing the lecture course of the Lyceum.” On page 
237 we are told how Doctor Magruder dropped 
insensible at a social meeting, ‘‘and by the com- 
ing of dawn next morning his bright, bold spirit 
had left its splendid earthly tenement a mass of 
lifeless clay. A void was left there, never since 
filled.” The italics are our own. 





Kreolische Studien, IV. and V. 
Schuchardt. Vienna, 1583. 


Von Dr. Hugo 


AmonG the islands and archipelagos of the 
South Sea, the missionaries and colonists of to- 
day were long antedated by the whalers, the 
trepang-fishers, and the sandalwood-seekers, 
These, singularly enough, were chiefly of Eng 
lish and North American origin, traders sailing 
among the islands and trafficking with the na- 
tives, between whom and the trading people 
some method of communication had to be de- 
vised so that the productions or possessions of 
each could be speedily and advantageously ex- 
changed. Hence a rude lingo sprang into ex- 
istence, originated primarily by the whaling 
men, and called distinctively the “ whalers’ jar- 
gon,” because they first of all touched on these 
remote and varied coasts and felt the need of 
communicating with the aborigines. Added to 
the English ground-stock of this jargon there 
came, in process of time, an accretion of words 
picked up by these ‘‘ beach-combers ” from every 
possible source, so that in one of them English, 
Portuguese, Hawaiian, and Chinese elements 
jostle amiably together without producing (as 
one would suppose) an unintelligible result, 
Many of the singular expressions prevalent in 
these seas, indeed, have been introduced from 
season to season by American whalers who, in 
the pursuit of their business, are obliged to take 
on board a number of the aborigines from many 
different places to assist them in their whale 
catching. The activity of the trepang-catchers 
and the sandalwood-hunters was paturally more 
limited, but to counterbalance this they came 
into more enduring relations with the South Sea 
populations, and had better opportunities of re- 
fining and elaborating their jargon. Large 
numbers of these Oceanians, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, serve as laborers on the ships, and 
though the English which they learn from the 
sailors and fugitives is not of the purest, it is 
sufficiently clear and impressive to hang in the 
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recollection of the laborers and perpetuate it- 
self from year to year, until, being greatly help 
ed by the intrusion of a deeper and purer Eur¢ 

pean culture, by instruction in unspoiled Eng 
lish, and by greater intelligence and apprecia 

tion of the Oceanian dialects on the part of Eu 

ropeans themselves, it bids fair to evolve itself 
out of its cocoon stage and spread in a purified 
form all over the islands of the South Sea. 

New Caledonia (albeit a French colony) and 
the New Hebrides are becoming particularly 
important factors in the diffusion of the New 
Pidgin English in the southern latitudes, Many 
of the New Hebrideans, indeed, after the term 
of their service on the plantations has expired, 
remain in New Caledonia as workmen and ser 
vants; and here especially an astonishing lingo 
has excreted itself, made up of English, Chinese, 


Portuguese, and New Caledonian words. We 
bave the peculiarly interesting fact, further 


more, that the French are known all over these 


remote regions as the wee wee men (oui oul) and 
the English as the yes men, quite in the fashion 
after which Italian in the Middle Ages was 


called the lingua di si and the French dialects 
the langues doil et doc. So, by a grotesque 
twist not entirely devoid of bumer, the Metho 
dist denomination, which ingeniously combines 
missionary work with (presumably) profitable 
trade in coco oil, is called in Melanesian Jot 
wai-wai (the coco-oil denomination 

The English of New Caledonia goes by the cu 


rious name of Beche-le-mar, or Sea-Slug Catches 
English. The trepang or sea-slug (holothuria 


edulis) is the special delicacy of the Chinese, and 
is called in Portuguese bicho de mar, French 
béche de mer, English beech de mer, further cor 
rupted into beche le mar. Anextensive trade is 
plied for the gratification of the Chinese in this 
sea animal, the chief agents in which are Eng 
lish and American sailors. Hence the wonderful 
growth of numerous mediary jargons in Queens 
land, the Fiji Islands, and throughout Oceanis, 
the results of which are indicated and explained 
by Dr. Schuchardt in one of bis very interesting 
studies (* Veber das Melano- Englisch: Here 
are a few specimens of it: 

‘““What for you put diss belong-a master in 
fyer/ him cost plenty money ** Missis, man 


belong bullamacow him stop.” (Mistress, the 


bull-and-the cow butcher is come ‘What for 
lamp you make him dead (put out) /” “This 
fellow hat belong you i” ** What man you give 
him stick?” ** Me like bim grog,” ete 


Dr. Schuchardt’s second pamphlet, on the 
Spanish-Tagil Creole of the Philippine Islands.is 
scarcely less interesting to an intelligent inquir 
er. The Spanish language bas run a far less 
brilliant career in the Malayan Archipelago 
than in Central and South America and the 
West Indies. Of tbe population really subject 
to the Spanish Crown in the Philippines only 
about one-fortieth speaks Spanish Even in the 
provinces of Manila and Cavité,where the Span 





ish language is at its strongest, only aseventhor 
eighth part of the people speak the ] f 
the conquerors, and this after an occupation of 
three centuries. This is partly attributable tothe 


overwhelming numbers of the aberiginal popu 
lation as compared with the small garrisons of 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans (before the eman 
cipation), and mestizos, who held the islands for 
the crown, and partly to the disinclination of 
the colonial instruct the Malays in 
Spanish, paralleled by the course of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay. Now, t 

things, modelled 


clergy to 
lowever, a better state of 
after the more enlightened 
course of the Dutch in Java, has begun to pre 
vail in the Philippines. In the capital the preva 


lence of Spanish and the growing interest in its 
acquisition have started into existence some 
Very Interesting linguistic phenomena. A “ scul 






’ 





lion Spanish,” or spaniel ds na, recalling t 
mind the lingo of the Greek cooks of antiquity 
is in full efflorescence, springing from the lips 
of the colored populs nand gradually making 
its way up into the higher circles, much 1 he 
grief and mortification of lovers of the s alled 
Castelian For the seeker after truth or tnsight 


into the genesis of speech this patois bas a hig! 
interest, being not so much a tinished patos, like 


the Portuguese of Maca r Malacca, as a grow 


ing and expanding dia t full f instr tive 
gradations, replete with reminiscences of Cast 
lian grammar, and vet mehly garnished w 
native Malayan words; a fluent jargon current 
among a numerous Indian population,and show 
ing at thefr most transparent stage many of tl 
important evolutionary processes of 
idiom 
Dr. Sebuchardt is to tx ngratulated on 4 
important ntributions to the study of mixed 
dialects, and on the intelligent inner in wl 
be has gathered and atranged lis materia 
principally acquired by an ex sive and ia 
T 18 rre: p t “ i | n 1 
the remotest rt s Ne “ 
Leis s ss } W \ tet 
man ate Necretaryv | ed States Legat 
St. Petersburg Minist Res n | 
Mark author { Camp, 4 rN 
London, ISS 
THis is a very pretent s lit I k 
brac yr sketches and translations “ ! , 
following are the st extensive St. Deters 
burg Russian Superstitions Na ‘ 
Finland,” and tt Kalevala f the 
pieces originally appeared in a Pt Y 
n thiv, which is a we are tft a1 1 
tory Way l prose sket s in 
adorned descript sa aracterizations, lit 
tle of which w be new f he e dilig t 
ass of readers, excepting the pages treating of 
Finland, a ntrv seld visited and described 


by travellers from England or the United States 


though, for a Russian province, abound 
highlv characteristic features. The litth ul 
author has to tell about this almost byperb 
rean land of fens, lakes, and rds, and its tw 
million non-Slay partly non-Arvan, and with 
few exceptions Protestant inhabitants, is enough 
to show the fallacy which he aims at destroy 
ing. The popular o] 1 of the Finns—a term 
here used of the Finlanders per—entertained 
t t nited States 


y nine-tenths of the people of the | 
} 


, that “‘thev are pretty much like the 


Lapps: that is to say, that they live in huts, 
iress in skins, and live principally upon rein 
jeer milk and black bread.” He is, in fact, 


very fond of Finland, and especially of its capi 


tal. Helsingfors, ‘‘a picturesque and charming 
little town of about 55,000 inhabitants,” with a 
university, various learned societies, and up 
ward of twenty newspapers and periodicals, 


chiefly in Swedish and Finnish. He believes 
‘it is dificult to find a more highly civilized, 
nd agreeable society than exists at 

And it is mostly Finnish things 
that attracted his attention during the leisure 
hours in the Russian capital of which the fruits 
for only the thirty 


are descriptive of things 


here presented ; first 
book 
properly Russian, while all the rest is devoted 
to the Finnish Grand Duchy—to 
from Finlander whose contribu 
tions to literature rank among the 
most esteemed productions in that language, 
and to an abstract of the great popular epic in 
the ancient Finnish vernacular, the ‘ Kalevala.» 

Runeberg’s romantic tale in verse, ‘ Nadesch- 
da’—Mr. Hoffman in this and other Russian 
names improperly follows the spelling of the 


are 


pages of the 


translations 
Runeberg, a 


Swedish 
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Swedish original—is rendered entire. It is at- | 
tractive inits simplicity, and in some of its parts 
touching, though the idyllic scenes are placed 
in the rude wilds of Muscovy, and Catharine LI. 
plays the part of a benign deus ex machina, 
The translation, however, is far from being sat- 
isfactory. The versification is very loose, and 
there is a great deal of unnecessary or bad in- 
version, as in the following: 


“A rose plucking then Nadeschdina 
Wandered on in beauty and gladness.” 


“ Then from the flow’ry bank of the brook, 
Took she a path that led to the hall.” 


“ And replied then the maiden, 
‘On the ocean a sailor 
My young prince is now like to. 


The following lines are, probably, the worst of 
all: 


‘In what occupation, what place residing, 
Told me you have not, and I have not asked you. 


The translations from the ‘ Kalevala’ are, on the 
whole, incomparably better, and the abridg- 
ments into which the unrbhymed verses are wo- 
ven also show an advance in style on the preced- 
ing prose pages. The translator evidently stud- 
ied with good results the diction of Longfellow’s 
** Hiawatha,” knowing that its verses were mo- 
delled on those of the ‘ Kalevala.’ Nota few of 
the verses are, both in sentiment and wording, 
as pleasing as this address to a departing bride 
by her mother: 


“* Why abandon thus your mother? 
Here you had no thought of trouble, 
Here no care your heart to burden. 
Cares were left to pines of forest, 
Troubles to the posts and fences, 
Bitter griefs to trees of marshes, 
Sad complaints to lonely birches. 
Like the leaf you floatid onward, 
Like the butterfly in summer— 
Grew a bay, a beauteous berry, 

In the meadow of your mother.’ ”’ 


Frederick the Great. By Col. C. B. Bracken- 
bury, R. A. [The New Plutarch.] G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 15884. 

For the majority of readers who do not care 

to make a study of Frederick the Great, but 

who wish to have an intelligent knowledge of 
the principal events in his career, and a fair ap- 

preciation of his character and abilities as a 

whole, Colonel Brackenbury’s life will be found 

all that could be desired. It is written in a very 
interesting style, and shows good judgment inthe | 
selection of materials, and a clear conception 
of the relation of Frederick to general history. | 

Military events are described especially well, | 

| 





but unfortunately there are no maps or plans— 
a defect which is almost fatal to the value of 
the book as a military history. Col. Bracken- 
bury’s estimate of his herofrom the point of view 
of public morality may probably be taken as on | 


| arguments to show that Frederick had little re- 
| gard for right and wrong; or, on the other 


| of Brandenburg, and of the Hobenzollern family. 


| portrait of ‘‘ Nessmuk ” which forms the frontis- 


the whole that of history. It needs no elaborate 


hand, that he was no worse than his rivals, only 
a great deal abler and shrewder. Of the two 
especially vulnerable points in his career, no 
attempt is made to justify the partition of 
Poland, which we could wish, indeed, had been 
condemned a little more heartily. For the sei- 
zure of Silesia strong grounds of justification 
are given—strong enough, at any rate, to be 
valid against the predecessors of Maria Theresa. 
That virtuous Queen was made to suffer for the 
crimes of her fathers. There is at the beginning 
of the book a compendious (rather too brief) 
account of the early growth of the Margraviate 


Here it isincorrect tosay (p. 4) that Albert the 
Bear was made Kurfiirst, or Elector of the 
Empire. The Electoral College was not organ- 
ized until a hundred years after his time. What 
is true, is that he, the most notable German 
Prince of bis time, obtained for his house the 
hereditary dignity of Archchamberlain of the 
Empire ; and tbat, the electoral office coming 
to be attached to the great household offices, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg received this 
power as an outcome of the other. 





Woodcraft. By ‘‘ Nessmuk.” Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co. 
Tuis book contains a series of useful instructions 
for those who go to the woodsin search of health 
or amusement, and is, on the whole, a valuable 
companion and assistant to such as have not 
large stores of personal experience to draw from. 
It is systematically arranged and plainly writ- 
ten, with a number of explanatory illustrations. 
‘*Nessmuk ” believes in “ travelling light "—for 
fishing excursions recommending on p. 16 what 
most people consider, and justly, a nuisance, ‘‘a 
general fishing-rod,” not good for bait fish- 
ing and almost worthless for fly fishing, 
while on p. 22 he instances the superfluousness of 
washing material in the woods by stating that 
‘last summer I carried a cake of soap and 
towel in my knapsack through the North woods 
for a seven weeks’ tour, and never used either a 





single time. When I had established a good 
glaze on the skin (with tar and oil) it was too 
valuable to be sacrificed for any weak whim 
connected with soap and water.” Probably the 


piece was taken just before the seven weeks 
were up. The description of the headlight, used 
almost entirely for shooting deer out of season, 
might have been omitted; but on the whole the 
book is sound and practical, and well worth the 
reading. 
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Stratford-by-the-Sea. 


16mo (American Novel Series), $1.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 


New C. 17. ALOGUE OF BOOK Ss On 
History, Philosophy, Politics, Social Sciences, 
Religions, Travels, etc.,Old and New,in Knglish and 
Foreign Languages, will be sent on application, as 
well as separate catalogues on AMERICANA and SCI 
ENCES. Address. 
LEON & BROTHER, Booksellers, 
5th Avenue Hotel, Place 3 
Corner 5th Ave. and 23d St., N 2 City. 





THE IMPERIAL DICTION- 
ary. A complete encyclopedic lexicon, 
coutaining 180,000 words and more than 
3,000 illustrations, in four large octavo vol- 
umes, Sold by all booksellers. Specimen 
pages sent on application. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


t he ~ DATAV YA BHARAT KARYA- | 

laya has ready for distribution among American 
scholars the following books, at the prices named, 
which include postage : 


Mahabharata in Samskrit..............eeeeeeees 36 shillings 
Ramayana in Sanskrit.................seee ecee 24 shillings 
E <= translation of Mahdabharata.......... £246 or L6 


B.—£244 is payable » persons of slender means, 


whe cannot afford to pay £ On, . 
Address PROTAP CHUNDER ROY, 
367 Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, India. 





VOR SALE.—Two ‘ Capi-de-Monti” Cups 
and Saucers, very old and rare. Particulars can 
be had by addressing * W. C. H.,” care of Nation, i 





NOW READY: 


Pro fessor Conant. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
LIFE. 


By Hon. L. 8. HUNTINGTON, 
1 Vol, cloth, $1.25. 


Professor Conant, at first an ‘‘ Oxford pro- 
fessor” and afterward a member of Parliament, 
visits this country, and American hearts and 
homes are open to receive him. The book 
abounds in English, American, and colonial so- 
cial pictures. 


R. WorrHincTon, 
770 Broadway,.N. Y. 
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